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Kor Forty-Seven Years— 


Or, since 1887, The Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company has been protecting the 
time and earning power of industrial workers and their families against death and disability with group | 
insurance. Many of the company’s present clients have been continuously under contract for a a 
quarter of a century and more. 3 

During this long span of years, the Provident has accumulated a rich experience, not only in hitting 
insurance protection to the needs of workers, but also in making the employer’s co-operation in the 
plan simple and easy. 


The PROVIDENT PLAN is especially applicable to employes of the textile industry and may | =o 
be arranged on an employe pay all basis, or otherwise, as desired, premiums to be ‘paid by payroll | 4 
deductions. 


Through the corporate buying power of. the employer-mill—exercised for the employes in a mutual 
welfare program—workers are enabled to secure in one contract three major forms of protection: life — Bs 
insurance for the care of the family deprived of a wage-earner’s support by natural death; accident and 
health insurance to compensate for lost time or curtailed earning power through accident or sickness, 
and a burial fund for dependent members of an insured’s family—and this at low, wholesale cost, on sy 
easy-pay terms and without medical examination. 


A suggested plan fitted to the needs of your employes will 
be submitted without cost or obligation on your part. 


LIFE AND ‘ff 
INSURANCEZ COMPANY 


Chattanoog at ‘Tennessee 


Southeastern Division O ff.ce: 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE NEW 
GIVING 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


To Mitt Executives To EQUIP FOR 
SANFORIZING OR ADD TO EQUIPMENT ALREADY IN OPERA- 
TION WE RESPECTFULLY SUGGEST THAT THE ADVANTAGES 
AND MERITS oF THIS New Macnine BE CAREFULLY 
INVESTIGATED. 


A request will bring Complete Information 


or one of our Sales Engineers will call. 


50 Church St, | od Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing, Finishing 
and Sanforizing Textile Fabrics 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. C.. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Automatic Four-Blade Cotton Shear With Brush Attachment and Motored Fan 


WHY MANY GIRLS? 


Our AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR Trims 
Cloth For Nothing 


Also 
WHY PAY SHEAR TENDERS? 
OUR SEAMLETHRU 
- ‘Tends Your Shear For Nothing 


You Not Only Get More and Better Cleaning for Nothing But You Save Hundreds of 
Dollars Every Year Besides 


We Will Prove It By 


TRIAL 


Southern Representative 
Woolson | 
P. B. RAIFORD, J 
Springfield, 


Vermont Concord, North Carolina 
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ONLY A NOSE 
BETTER 


BUT THAT NOSE WON $10,000 


Small margins of superiority become 


highly important, when they mean the 
making of thousands of dollars, whether 
the field of operations is a Kentucky 
Derby or a cotton mill. | 


And small margins of superiority in cot- 
ton preparatory machinery can often 
save thousands of dollars annually due to 
the large volume of cotton that is handled. 


The improvements that make the H & B 
New Model drawing frame a superior 
product are numerous and the saving per 
pound of cotton that they effect, in the 
aggregate, when multiplied by the annual 
output of a mill, may well assume im- 
pressive proportions. | 
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The many refinements listed herewith 
are offered with the confidence. that, 
given the opportunity, they can make 
worthwhile savings for you. 

e 


Further details on request 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE * 161 Devonshire Street 
ATLANTA OFFICE * 815 The Citizens & Southern National Bank Blug. 


Features OF THE NEW 
H&B DRAWING FRAME 


All shafting completely covered, which makes for clea 
and eliminates stoppage due to lint and dirt troubles. 


Electric or mechanical stop motion. 
Gears easily and quickly changed. Redesigned tube gear. 


Radial throw makes a coil that fills the can to maximum and at 
the same time delivers readily at the slubber. 


_ All oiling points easily accessible. 
Calender roll cover plates readily swing away on hinges. 


Clearers easily removed without loosening screws or nuts, and 
hold clearer cloth permanently taught. 


Roll adjustments can be made without troublesome gear 
adjustments. 


Overhang of machine reduced to require minimum of floor 


space. 


All cover plates of polished steel. 


IMPROVED MODEL 
DRAWING FRAME 
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Marchant Reviews 
Textile Situation 


the recovery administration, rather than to attempt 

further drastic changes in its policies, should devote 
its energy largely to clarifying the Recovery Act, refining 
the codes that have been so hastily organized, and effect- 
ing a rigid enforcement. 


To be frank, at the present time, there has grown up 
in many industries a question as to whether or not the 
Recovery Administration can enforce the codes that have 
been formulated. It seems to me that this indecision, 
this unrest, this questioning on the part of so many in- 
dustrialists is destructive of the recovery plans. This ts 
particularly exemplified in the capital goods industries. 
What factors steadily hold back recovery in this vitally 
important field? It is not a sufficient 
answer merely to say that surplus capi- 
tal has always existed. The consumers 
goods industries themselves would, in 
our judgment, have substantial demand 
for new capital in the way of repair, re- 
placement and modernization without 
adding to production capital, provided 
business could have normal and reason- 
able confidence. 


We believe that throughout the great- 
er part of our long economy there is a 
potential, legitimate demand for new 
capital which awaits the return of the 
confidence factor. The natural question, — 
therefore, is what retards and destroys 


| T 1s my honest opinion, in the present situation that 


cies which obstructs that revival of confidence which 
alone can give a firm foundation for revival of the capital 
goods industries. Each time the spirit of enterprise be- 
gins to show a little vitality, some new political obstacle 
is thrown into the roadway, and enterprise is forced to 
retreat. 
Money TIMip 

It is an evident tact that money or capital is either 
very bold or very timid. In the pre-depression days its 
bo!dness was most emphatically demonstrated. During 


the last few years it has completely reversed its attitude, 


and is now one of the most timid, shy creatures in the 
economic setup. We realize that the recovery plan has 
been difficult, that it has been one of experimentation, 
that it has been negative as well as posi- 
tive, but we feel that we have arrived at 
a time when business should be able to 
detect certain definite abiding 
trends and to plan not for temporary 
emergencies, but for the future long 
term policy. Inasmuch as the foments 
of change constantly harass, many are 
standing idly by waiting for something 
permanent to appear. In describing the 
conditions above, perhaps the textile 
industry is freer from such doubts than 
any of the major industries, and yet 
- shot through in its sub-conscious mind 
these unstable policies constantly strike. 


Again, inasmuch as no industry is 


such confidence? We believe the an- 
swer is found in the unnecessary and 
repeated stirring up of political uncer- 
tainties and fears. It is sufficient to 
enumerate a few of these major political obstacles. 

(a) The Securities Act, with its extreme imposition 
of liabilities. 

(b) The proposed Stock Exchange Bill which, under 
the guise of regulation of speculation, threatens to subject 
corporations to extreme forms of government control. 

(c) The Wagner Bill, which implies a form of coer- 
a on labor policy extremely disturbing to industry; 
an 

(d) The Connery Bill, which threatens industry with 
an unbearable burden. 

These are leading illustrations. but they serve to de- 
scribe the type of attitude on the part of political agen- 

 *abstract of Address of T. M. Marchant, President of Ameri- 


Can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, at the Annual Conven- 
tion In Charleston. 


T. M. Marchant 


complete within itself but bears very 
distinct relationships to other industries, 
the doubt and uncertainty that obtain 
in many other industries which are con- 
sumers of cotton textile goods, reach over and influence 
our industry. 

In leaving this phase of my address, I would like to 
emphasize tersely that what industry needs today is con- 
fidence and not controversy. It needs stability and not 
change. It needs a knowledge that the steps taken thus 
far are fundamental, sound and can be made effective. 
It is too hazardous an undertaking to constantly be 
dragging many billion dollars worth of capital goods and 
consumer products before some changing tribunal. 

LABOR | 

I would like next to call to your attention the splendid 
attitude that labor has manifested in this long period of 
depression, and particularly during the period of recon- 
struction. It is true that the Government, in its code 
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formulation, has had the interest of labor principally as 
its chief motive. In speaking chiefly of the Southern 
textile workers, I would like to pay an outstanding tribute 
to their loyalty and to their patience, to their sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems that the manufac- 
turers have had to solve. I would like to emphasize again 
that common bond of mutual interests that throughout 
the years has existed between employer and employee in 
the Southern textile industry, not for the sake of building 
good will, or for propaganda purposes, but in the spirit 
of fairness and truthfulness. I know of. no industry that 
has a more loyal, a more intelligent, a more dependable 
group of people than it operatives. By and large, they 
are better satisfied and more economically safe than they 
have been for a long time. 

To show what the code has done for this group of 
people, I am quoting largely from a report made by Mr. 
George A. Sloan, Chairman of the Code of Authority. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Early in 1933 employment was at depression level and 
the wage situation was unsatisfactory to the cotton mills 
as well as to their employees. ; 

Solution of the employment situation was approached 
(1) by a provision in the code for a shorter working week 
for operators and (2) by a provision limiting the opera- 
tion of productive machinery to 80 hours weekly. The 
first provision reduced the maximum ‘hours of labor from 
48, 55 and even 60 to an industry-wide level of 40 hours. 
The second provision had the effect of spreading the 
available business and consequently spreading employ- 
ment throughout all sections and branches of the indus- 
try. The percentage of reduction in hours of labor for 
the cotton industry has undoubtedly been greater than 
for any other industry. 

In March, 1933, the industry was providing work more 
or less intermittently for 320,000 employees, a number 
considerably below the pre-depression level. The antici- 
pation of and finally the adoption of the 40-hour week 
brought about a 44 per cent increase in employment. 

Within one month of the adoption of the code, in 
August, 1933, the Cotton Textile Industry was employ- 
ing 460,000, an increase of 140,000 employees over March 
low. 
LABOR 


These people have profited by better wages, better 
hours, increased employment. There is another para- 
graph in the Code that has been exploited largely by 
people who were unacquainted with the facts of the tex- 
tile industry. I refer to the paragraph which eliminates 
the employment of minors under 16 years of age. Some 
of our enthusiastic reformers have written articles creat- 
ing the impression that hundreds of thousands of children 
were liberated from the awful drudgery of the machine 
because of this Code provision, and they have quoted 
the age limit between 10 and 15, intimating that there 
were children of very tender years employed in the in- 
dustry. 

CONSUMERS 


I would like also to speak a word to our consumers, 
some of whom have grown a bit restive and critical be- 
cause of the increased cost of finished commodities since 
the adoption of the Code. This is a long story in itself 
and I shall be able only to refer to the fact that if the 
textile industry in its collapsed and depressed condition 
at the beginning of the recovery period, had but moved 
its prices up to a fair and legitimate profit there would 
have been a marked advance in the price of commodities. 
When it is taken into consideration, particularly in the 
South, that the 110 to 140-hour work week has been 
shortened to an 80-hour work week, and that wages have 
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been practically doubled, it is but natural that this fac; 
should reflect itself strongly in the price of textile com- 
modities. 

The levying of the Processing Tax has been an extr, 
added cost which by this time has reverted itself back 1, 
the farm to further increase the price of the manufactu: 
ers’ raw materials and this has increased the consumer | 
price. Again, it must be taken into consideration tha 
throughout the channels of trade, in which textile com. 
modities travel, there have been codes and increased cost. 
which have reflected themselves in the cost of handlin. 
textile commodities.. 

Competition is not dead, nor are the Anti-Trust laws. 
Labor, capital, consumer and the government have sim 


‘ ply met and written the rules and regulations by whic!: 


the game of commerce can be played, and the old stren. 
uousity of competition still lives. There are at least 2,00( 
units in the textile industry competing for the consumer’: 
dollar. With such conditions, it is impossible under pres 
ent conditions to create a monopoly, or to do anything 
which tends towards monopolistic control. I would like 
to say to our consumers that we are just as anxious to 
get our commodities over to them at reasonable and fair 
prices. as they are to purchase them, because we realize 
that the greater the distribution the more manufacturing 
can increase. 

There is also another feature connected with this con- 
sumer angle, and that is the intense competition that 
cotton textile products have with other commodities. 
There is at the present time an intense effort on the part 
of certain competing fibres and commodities to enter the 
textile field as substitutes. The textile industry is also 
held in abeyance by these if it should have any tendency 
to unduly raise its prices. 

MILLs 


I would finally like to say a word to the various mill 
units operating under this Code. As president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, as a mem- 
ber of the Code Committee, as a member of the Code 
Industrial Relations Committee of the South, I have had 
ample opportunity to study the compliance with which 
the various units have co-operated in the administration 
of this piece of voluntary legislation. 

There have been numerous complaints of various types. 
In the beginning there were more than are arising now. 
I would like to state that in practically all of these com- 
plaints that have come to the attention of the Code Au- 
thority or to the National Industrial Relations Board, 
practically all of them have come because of a misunder- 
standing, or a lack of understanding of how to apply the 
principles. With but few exceptions, we have found the 
textile industry of the South diligently seeking to carry 
out not only the letter but the spirit of the code. 

I congratulate you upon this fine spirit of co-operation 
and if there should be any of our Southern people who 
have an idea that they can wink at any of the provisions, 
or can evade by some process of shrewdness, I hope that 
they will immediately be discovered and whatever teeth 
there may be in the National Recovery Administration 
law, will sink into their very vitals. 

This is not child’s play, it is not a world of make- 
believe. We are facing a stern fact and we are honestly 
and earnestly and diligently endeavoring to do our part 
in bringing our nation back to the recovery that we all 
have in mind, and as for our industry, we want no slack- 
ers in its fold. 


LEGISLATION 
So far in my address, I have discussed only one of the 
outstanding agencies at work in the process of recovery— 
that of the efforts of the National Recovery Administra- 
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act ‘tion. There is another factor represented by labor and 
m- vertain Senators and Congressmen, who through legisla- 

‘ion and political acumen are endeavoring to cure the 
tra evils by remedial labor legislation and organization. 
to The story of this*phase is too long and too involved to 
ur iry to discuss here, other than to further emphasize the 
rs . effect of the Wagner-Lewis Bill, the Wagner-Connery Bill 
la and the Black Bill and several others that are now pend- 
m- ing before the Congressional Committees. We feel that 
Sts the embodiments of these bills are contrary to the princi- 
n ples of the progress that has brought us thus far; con- 

trary to the principles of American Government and 
vs. highly detrimental to the future progress of this country. 
n We may even go so far as to say that they are contrary 
th to the principles and philosophy of the New Deal, in 
n- that, they are too far-reaching, too restrictive and limit 
10 the individual rights and duties of the average American 
's citizen too much. Movements always travel in extremes. 
S In the period through which we are traveling, trying to 
ig reconstruct ourselves, the torrid zone is constantly being 
ce approached. We are urging all sane people to listen care- 
Lo fully to the statements that are made and to study care- 
ir _ fully the principles that are proposed so that if and when 
be a permanent position is reached we can be domiciled in 
ig _ the delightful temperate zone. 

A. A, A. 

4 The third factor of recovery is found in the activities 
of the Agricultural Department and expresses itself most 
; clearly in the activities of the Agricultural Adjustment 
; Act. Inasmuch as Secretary Wallace is in charge of this 
department and is counted one of President Roosevelt’s. 
, most influential cabinet members, and inasmuch as he 


has recently put on record his ideas for our future, I am 
recording briefly some of them. 

“Government control is here to say whether we like it 
l or not. We shall go on controlling farm production be- 
cause limiting production is necessary to save the Ameri- 
can institutions we love. _ 

“Still, this year we shall probably take out of produc- 
tion 15 million acres of cotton land, 20 million acres of 
corn and half a million acres of tobacco. In addition, 7% 
million acres on which wheat might be raised will be idle. 
This 43 million acres is nearly one-eighth of all crop land 
now harvested in the United States. 

“All of this is temporary and experimental.” Secre- 
tary Wallace says the present program of farm reduction 
is merely an emergency plan to be used until we are able 
to decide on a permanent policy and program. 


PROCESSING TAXES 

It has been unfortunate that this particular industry, 
with so long a distance to go in attaining a 40-hour work 
week with a much increased wage rate, should be sub- 
jected at practically the same time to a processing tax of 
4.2¢ per pound on raw materials, amounting to approxi- 
mately 40% of the market value. 

While this is a situation for which the Nationtal Re- 
covery Administration is in no way responsible, it is nev- 
ertheless a very important factor in the price and cost 
situation of cotton mills and must be borne in mind in 
discussing our present situation. Few other industries 
have had to face code adoption and the application of a 
processing tax at almost the same moment. Only a few, 
in fact, have had the extra added burden of processing 
tax. Therefore, in studying the price structure, our con- 
Sumers have been unable to adjust their thinking to the 
influence of this factor upon the price structure. 

Another important element of these unusual influences 
has been the fact that the very processing tax which cot- 
ton mills are obliged to pay is designed to finance meth- 
ods whereby the basic price of a cotton mill’s raw mate- 
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rial shall be artificially advanced, with the result that 
raw material and prices irrespective of the price fixing, 
have experienced unusual and drastic increases during the 
past year. 

A processing tax amounting to 4.2c per Ib. net weight 
of cotton opened, adds about 33% to the cost of the fore- 
going type of cotton at present prices and amounts to - 
60% of the delivered price of cotton to narrow sheeting 
mills a year ago. 

Tax YIELD 

This tax is expected to yield between $110,000,000 | 
and $125,000,000 during the cotton year of 1933 and 
1934, yet it is spoken of as being unimportant to the 
ultimate consumer amounting to less than 8c on a sheet, 
8%4c on overalls and a trifle over 1c per yard on un- 
bleached muslin, etc. Actually this tax will collect from 
the consumers in one year more than the combined net 
profits of the cotton textile industry during the best year 
it has had since the World War. 

According to an article in the Daily News Record, 
Monday, March 26, 1934, the following quotation is 
taken: “The total collections from the cotton taxes paid 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, amount to $103,386,- 
073.33 up to the end of February, figuring five months 
more for the balance of the cotton season, it is consid- 
ered evident that the aggregate of the processing taxes 
and compensation taxes on cotton will run somewhat over 
the figure which had been regarded as required.” 

“The processing tax amounts to over six times as much 
as the cotton textile industry pays for all State, county 
and municipal taxes combined. This sum would have — 
paid all the operatives employed in the cotton textile 
industry in March, 1933, for a period of nine months at 
the rates then prevailing. 

Mills making coarse cotton yarns find that even under 
the Code, the processing tax: exceeds their total payroll. 

Narrow sheeting mills find that what they pay for 
processing tax would be sufficient to buy their power, 
fuel, and all mill supplies, then to pay for all repairs, 
insurance, office expense, salaries, village maintenance 
and welfare work. Even then there would still be enough 
processing tax left to pay all their State, county and 
municipal taxes. 


COMPENSATING TAXES 


While the law which levied the processing tax upon 
cotton and cotton goods provided that the proper com- 
pensating tax should be levied upon competitive products, 
no tax was levied upon any of these for a period of sev- 
eral months; therefore, such products as rayon, silk, linen, 
sisal, jute, paper and other similar products entered into a 
period of feverish expansion of trade such as they never 
had experienced. These potential competitors, and in 
many instances active competitors with the advantage of 
their opportunity afforded by the processing tax, began 
tremendous expansions. In some instances, competitive 
products practically eliminated cotton products from the 
field. 

Now that the department has seemingly concluded its 
hearings and made an overture toward levying compen- 


 sating taxes, they find, and we realize, that it is practi- 


cally impossible to levy either processing taxes or com- 
pensating taxes fairly and equitably. The various prod- 
ucts of cotton and its competing commodities are so 
diverse and so changing and so complicated that there 
does not seem to be sufficient wisdom available to work 
out equitable assessments. Therefore, the tax has grown 
into a hodge-podge of dissension and discrimination and 
unfair competition and unfair advantages. To use but 


one comparison, that of the cotton goods industry with 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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National Recovery to Date and > 


Prospect 
By George A. Sloan 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute 


DESIRE on this occasion to turn your attention not so 
| much upon the past and upon what has been accom- 
plished to date, but toward the future; and to under- 

take to visualize with you certain matters which may well 
have an important and far-reaching effect upon the future 
success of this great national effort. Oe 

I have said that the Consumer Goods Industries as a 
whole have measurably restored the unemployment among 
their workers created by the depression. With the Dur- 
able Goods Industries, however, the situation is less favor- 
able. | 

According to figures recently presented by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the number of persons employed last No- 
vember in the manufacture of consumer goods, was 3,- 
730,000, as compared with 4,468,- 
000 in November, 1929. This 
would indicate that the burden of 
unemployment in the Consumer 
Goods Industries in November was 
in the neighborhood of 738,000 
persons, or less than 20%. It is 
probably less at the present time. 

More than nine-tenths of the 
unemployment burden is outside 
the Consumer Goods Industries. 
The great problem before the 
country in the way of reabsorbing 
the unemployed is intimately re- 
lated to the necessity of reviving 
the Capital Goods Industries. The | 
stimulation of these industries to a 
point approaching their activity in 
1929 is, to my mind, the most 
vital of the questions now affecting 
the recovery program. 


Miits As PURCHASERS OF 
CAPITAL 


As bearing on this matter, stud- 


ies have recently been made in our Geo. A. Sloan 


industry for the purpose of deter- 
mining to what extent the Cotton 
Textile mills of the country furnish a potential market, 
within the comparatively near future, for absorption of 
capital goods. That there are, in our industry, as in 
others, equipment in need of replacement for maximum 
efficiency, goes without saying. An estimate for the en- 
tire industry, based upon definite returns furnished from 
approximately half of the mills, places the amount of 
capital expenditures which the industry would like to 
make, within the next eighteen months, at approximately 
$100,000,000. 

If there were a prospect of operating for a reasonable 
period at a fair profit; if capital funds were available; if 
fear of unreasonable Governmental restrictions were re- 


*Abstract of Address before Convention of American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Charleston, 8. C., April 19-20. 
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moved—this is the amount which our industry would be 

prepared to expend for the purpose of placing and keep- 

ing its physical assets in sound operating condition. 
Yet, through all of the answers which we received in 


developing this information, there runs a current of - 


doubt, of hesitation, of reluctance to proceed—not be- 

cause the expenditures are not desirable per se—but be- 

cause those who would otherwise make them are appre- 

hensive of the consequences of certain Governmental 

measures with which they believe themselves to be 
threatened. 

BENEFITS TO WORKERS | 

For example, the industry believes that it has greatly 

benefited its workers, has greatly improved labor condi- 

tions, by the steps which have 

been taken under the code. Yet 


thought, expressed in measures 
now pending in the Congress, 
which seeks continuously to im- 
pose heavier burdens upon em- 
ployers by arbitrary shortening of 
working hours, by forcing wage in- 
creases, by disturbing established 
relations between employer and 
employee, measures which threat- 
en increased costs without hope of 
recoupment and, consequently, loss 
of whatever small margin of profit 
there may be in business as now 
conducted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


I need only mention the so- 
called “Connery Bill,” which 
would impose an inflexible 30-hour 
week upon industry, and the “La- 


known as the Wagner Bill, which 
would place the enormous prestige 
of Government sanction behind 
the closed shop and would hamper 
freedom of choice by employees as to the form of organi- 
zation through which their right of collective bargaining, 
already guaranteed by the Act, should be exercised. 


Whatever may be argued as to the ultimate policy of 
the Government in these matters, I earnestly assert that 
to press such measures at this time, when business is 
struggling to emerge from the morass of the depression, 
and particularly when it is desirable that every dollar of 
available resources which can profitably be expended in 
maintaining and improving plant should be devoted to 
that purpose, with resulting benefit to the Capital Goods 
Industries is most short-sighted and unwise. 

Moreover, substantial amounts of mew capital should 
be raised by our industry, if capital expenditures on the 
scale which the industry has gone on record as being de- 


there is a school of political 
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- rable, are to be made. Yet here again drastic legislative 
-ostrictions, actually enacted or threatened, stand in the 
way. | 

CHECKS ON BUSINESS 


The Securities Act, already enacted, and the Stock 
' xchange Regulation Act, now pending, proceed upon the 
‘heory that it is in the public interest to impose a 
_raight-jacket upon business enterprise. As a very dis- 
‘inguished Southerner from way down in Georgia recently 
wrote to me: “The most charitable view of this legisla- 
ion leads ‘to the conclusion that its proponents, full of 
ranch water and proud purposes, have set out to protect 
he people from themselves.” | 

Assuming the laudable intention of this type of legis- 
ation to prevent the defrauding of investors through 
unscrupulous or fraudulent flotation of securities, is it 
not pertinent to ask whether these Acts have been so 
‘ramed that the honest business man, seeking to enlist 
unemployed capital in his service, has imposed upon him 
risks which no prudent man can safely assume in the 
course of the creation, issuance and sale of the securities 
representative of the money which he seeks? 


INDUSTRY BURDENED BY TAXES 


Pertinent also is the question as to whether the heavy 
and growing burden of taxation can be borne by indus- 
try. Recently I had the privilege of listening to four 
brilliant addresses on this general question of taxation in 
the United States Senate. Never before have I heard 
crowded into one brief hour as much common sense and 
sound logic, despite the fact that the pleas of Senators 
Tydings of Maryland, Glass of Virginia, Byrnes of South 
Carolina and Bailey of North Carolina, to sustain the 
President’s veto of the Independent Offices Bill, were 
of no avail. Listen to Senator Bailey as he walks up 
and down the isle punctuating each simple truth with a 
bang on first one Senator’s desk and then another: “I 
wish to heaven that we could once realize that every tax 
laid is a burden upon industry, upon agriculture, and 
upon commerce. I would that we could get out of our 
minds that we can lay a tax on a big bank, on a big 
corporation, or a rich man with which to run the Govern- 
ment. These taxes are passed on and always will be. If 
! understand the laws of the United States aright, they 
are intended to be passed on. They are described in the 
Constitution as imposts and excises and imposts and ex- 
cises are, in contemplation of law, always to be passed 
on.” And again, fairly racing down the flight of steps 
to the center of the senatorial arena, Senator Bailey 
shouted: “You can never hope for real national recovery 
without a balanced budget.” 


Provisions have been advocated, as part of the Reve- 
nue Bill now pending, which will, if enacted, impose un- 
reasonable if not intolerable burdens upon industry. To 
say, for instarice, as was at one time proposed, that a 
plant may deduct only a portion of its necessary depre- 
Clation allowance in computing its taxable income, is to 


violate sound principles both of accounting and of taxa- 
tion, 


The inclusion of the Capital Stock Tax with a com- 
pensating excess profits tax, as a permanent part of our 
revenue system, it seems to me, is unreasonable and dis- 
Criminatory. 


The heavy burden of the processing tax has already 
been mentioned. 


When to actual burdens already imposed there is added 
the continual agitation in Congress and in State Legis- 
latures of measures having the effect of piling additional 
loads upon the transaction of honest business, how can 
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business men proceed with any confidence in the making 
of those necessary expenditures which must be made if 
the Capital Goods Industries are to be revived and if the 
major burden of unemployment in the country is to b 
relieved? 


Must Guarp AGAINST DANGER 


I believe, moreover, that there is a further danger 
against which industry and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration must be on guard. Up to the present time 
the recovery program has succeeded largely because it 
has been co-operatively conceived and administered. But 
instances now occur from time to time where it would 
appear that on the Government side, there is a tendency, 
in some quarters, to yield to the temptation to act arbi- 
trarily; to superimposed, ex parte, new conditions and 
provisions upon industry. As yet these tendencies have 
not developed sufficiently to be serious; but I feel it my 
duty, as one who is tremendously interested in the suc- 
cess of NRA, to sound the warning that there is no surer 
way to undermine the successful working of the National 
Recovery Program, than for the Government to abandon 
the co-operative conception, the ideal of self-government 
by industry under Government supervision, which so far 
has characterized every major policy and activity in the 
administration of the Act. 


“ROBBER BARONS AND LABOR RACKETEERS” 


I cannot but feel that underlying the measures and 


policies to which I have referred, there is a fundamental 


unsoundness which characterizes far too much of our 
economic and political thinking. We are apt to say that 
business, and particularly “Big Business,” has failed to 
meet sound standards of honesty and fair-dealing. We 
are prone to denounce bankers, industrial leaders and 
capitalists generally, as selfish, short-sighted and ob- 
sessed by greed. We overlook the fact that the qualities 
that we decry are not the exclusive possession of any 
class in our society. I venture to say that for every 
robber baron of the capitalistic world there is a labor 
racketeer; that for every profiteer there is a consumer 
seeking to buy on unconscionable terms; that for every 
man of large income who tries to evade the payment of 
his just income tax, there are dozens who consciously 
avoid or ignore obligations imposed by State or local 
laws for the payment, by each in accordance with his 
ability to pay, of his just share of the tax burden. 


No indictment by groups of the integrity of our citi- 
zenship presents a true picture. Is it not time for us to 
begin to recognize as a national asset, the upright man 
who seeks to do business at a reasonable profit, with 
justice to his employees, to his customers and to himself 
and those associated with him in ownership and manage- 
ment? Again I will turn to a distinguished member of 
Congress for the answer. Last Saturday, Representative 
Doughton of North Carolina, chairman of the all-import- 
ant Ways and Means Committee, in commenting upon 
the tax bill which had just undergone serious revision in 
the Senate, stated: “To deny the consolidated returns 
would cause hardships. J would rather let a few get 
away with something than put a hardship on all corpora- 
tions.” There is plain common horse sense for you. 
Should not the millions of honest business men be con- 
served and protected as other national resources? 


Should we not re-examine our whole scheme of busi- 
ness regulation, of taxation, of social legislation, for the 
purpose of determining not merely whether every possi- 
bility of wrong-doing has been covered and guarded 

(Continued on Page 35) 


38th Annual Convention of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


W. D. Anderson Elected President 


1rH the attendance at a 
"AY new high record, the 38th 
annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, held at the Francis 
Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C., 
on April 19th and 20th, proved 
one of the most successful in the 
history of the organization. Speak- 
ers on the program reviewed the 
changes that have been brought 
about in the industry by the NRA 
and touched upon a number of 
vitally important developments 
that the cotton manufacturers may 
have to face in the future. 
ANDERSON New PRESIDENT 

At the business session, W. D. 
Anderson, president of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., was elected president, Thom- 
as H. Webb, president of Locke 
Mills, Concord, N. C., was elevat- 
ed to the first vice-presidency, and 
Donald Comer, chief executive of 
the Avondale Mills of Birming- 
ham, was placed “into line” as the second vice-president. 

Newly elected members of the Board of Governors are 
L. L. Jones, of Canton, Ga.; Fred Smyre, of Gastonia; 
Harvey Moore, of Charlotte; George P. Swift, of Colum- 
bus, Ga.; A. Foster McKissick, of Greenville. 

William M. McLaurine was elected to succeed himself 
as secretary-treasurer. 


THuRSDAY Mornrinc SESSION 


- The convention opened on the morning of the 19th, 
with President T. M. Marchant presiding. The address 
of welcome was by Mayor Burnet R. Maybank, mayor 
of Charleston, and the response by W. J. Vereen, of the 
Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who is a former president 
of the Association. 


Mr. MarcHAnt’s ADDRESS 


The address of President Marchant was one of the 


highlights of the convention. It recorded the progress of 
the industry under the Recovery Program and contained 
a plain warning of a number of factors that can prove 
a tremendous handicap to the mills. In praising the 
NRA and the extent to which the textile industry has 
done in co-operating with the Administration, President 
Marchant, at the same time, touched upon those phases 
of the program which are proving dangerous to further 
recovery. His address is published elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 


George Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority, was 
the next speaker. He blamed the present lack of confi- 
dence in the industrial situation on the legislative pro- 
gram now before Congress, pointing out the threats to 
business that are contained in the Wagner bill, the 30- 
hour bill and other measures. He also summarized the 
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record of the mills under the code. 
and stressed the necessity of free- 
dom from further restrictions if 
the industry is to prosper. Mr. 
Sloan also presented facts and fig- 
ures in answering many of the crit- 
_icisms that have been made of the 
industry. His remarks are also 
published elsewhere in this issue. 
The first session was concluded 
by a brief address by Dr. Robert 
Bruere, chairman of the Cotton 
Textile National Industrial. Rela- 
tions, in which he asked for con- 


harmony. 

Thursday afternoon was left 
open for sight seeing, golf and 
other recreation. The members 
and guests took advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the famous 
gardens at Charleston and the 
numerous points of historical in- 
terest in and around the city. 

THE BANQUET 

The annual banquet was held 
on Thursday evening, President Marchant acting as toast- 
master. The chief speaker was Strickland Gillian, well 
known Washington humorist. 


BusrIness SESSION 


The convention ended with the business session on Fri- 
day morning. Reports of Secretary McLaurine, Carl R. 
Cunningham, traffic manager, and the chairmen of sev- 
eral important committees were heard at this time. 

B. E. Geer, of Greenville, presented the medal to the 
retiring president and Mr. Anderson, the new president, 
spoke briefly at this session. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Among the more important adopted were the follow- 
ing: 

Oppose Changes in NRA 


Whereas, the National Industrial Recovery Act clearly 
defines and outlines the partnership plan in government 
and business; and 

Whereas, we believe the operation of this Act has led 
to marked industrial recovery and that the interests of 
industrial employees are amply protected by its provis- 
ions; and 

Whereas, the oldest code of fair competition under this 
Act, the Cotton Textile Code, has been in operation hard- 
ly nine months, now 


Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association, in convention assembled, this 
April 20, 1934, endorses most heartily the principles of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act; and 

Resolved further, That we respectfully urge the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to allow sufficient time and 
opportunity for the full benefits of this Act to develop 
before attempting further radical changes in purpose and 


- tinued efforts toward industrial 
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_ eration as contemplated by such proposals as the Wag- 
_or-Connery Bill and the Wagner-Lewis Bill. 


Export Trade 
Whereas, in the past we have exported about 7% of 


cur cotton textile production, chiefly to the West Indies, 
_entral and South America, and the Philippine Islands; 


and 


Whereas, on account of increased costs brought about 
_y the NIRA we face the danger of losing this entire 
_xport business; which involves the consumption of 200,- 

00 bales of cotton and the employment of 35,000 people 
.) the operation of over one million spindles; and 

Whereas, we continue to use from these countries 
ruits, cocoanut oils, sugar and tobacco and other prod- 
icts; 

Therefore be it resolved, We favor immediate recipro- 
_al trade arrangements by which the products of our peo- 
ole and our spindles and looms may continue to flow into 
export channels. 


Tariff 

Whereas, it continues to be the policy of this country 
\o protect by tariff the products of American farms and 
\merican industry; and 

Whereas, our cattle, wheat, sugar, etc., are given such 
protection ; 

Therefore be it resolved, That our cotton and cotton 
voods be given adequate protection from the jute, raw and 
manufactured, that comes from the pauper labor of India. 


Processing Taxes 


Whereas, the Agricultural Adjustment Act contem- 
plates the imposition of a compensatory tax on commodi- 
ties competing with cotton; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture has proclaimed 
a compensatory tax on certain paper and jute products; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in convention assembled, 
unanimously recommends to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that unless and until the processing tax on cotton is re- 
moved or reduced, that no consideration be given the pro- 
posals for a reduction in or removal of the existing com- 
pensating taxes on paper and jute; and : 

Resolved further, That the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture be respectfully requested to impose, as 
promptly as possible, a compensatory tax on all compet- 
ing commodities including rayon and other synthetic 
fibres so as to help restore the competitive relationship 
that existed prior to the imposition of a cotton processing 

Whereas, it is of utmost importance that the South 
have its full opportunity for industrial development and 
that those natural disadvantages of first beginnings, dis- 
tance from markets and sparse population, must have 
consideration, and 

Whereas, whatever form the needed protection to this 
end may take, it should be of equal benefit to all con- 
cerned, | 
_ Therefore be it resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that a comprehensive study of this problem 
should be undertaken promptly by some disinterested 
agency, | 


THe Trextrte FouNDATION 


Reports on the Textile Foundation and the National 
Industrial Conference were made by Stuart W. Cramer. 
They follow: 

“The activities of the Textile Foundation during the 
past year have been largely the continuation of work 
already authorized and in process. Much of the import- 
ant research work is entering into the stage of its conclu- 
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sion, and will be available next year. Some of the stud- 
ies, however, have already been completed and are avail- 
able for distribution. 

“Again I would call attention to the publication that 
has been completed and issued to the trade under the 
heading, ‘Merchandising Methods and Organization of | 
the Cotton Textile Industry,’ by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland — 
and Prof. Edmund P. Learned, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Business Administration. It has already 
been largely distributed to the industry, and is available 
on application to all concerned. 

“As advised you last year, an Advisory Committee to 
the Foundation was appointed consisting of: Dr. Carl 
Compton, President. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dean Robert E. Doherty, Yale Engineering 
School, Yale University; Dr. E. C. Brooks, President 
State College, Greater University of N. C. 

“This committee has undertaken a survey of all the 
textile schools in the United States and of their work, 
from which a report is being completed with recommen- 
dations as to what should be done in the way of stand- 
ardization by the different textile schools in the country. 
This report will be submitted to the Foundation at its 
annual meeting in Washington on April 18th; at that 
meeting it is expected that a suitable man will be selected 
to contact all the different textile schools in the country, 
in order to bring about the adoption of the Foundation’s — 
recommendations. It is believed that the work will not 
only be ample in scope, but practical in quality; Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, President of State College, took a trip to 
Great Britain and the continent, looking into the work 
of those institutions in order that we may have the bene- 
fit of the best foreign schools as well as our own. Repre- 
sentatives of the Foundation visited all of the textile 
schools in the United States, and numbers of the tech- 
nological schools, as well as went over the requirements 
of textile education with many members of the textile 
industry. Great results are confidently expected from 
this activity of the Textile Foundation. 

“The Foundation has given considerable thought to 
the question of improved cotton seed, and has authorized 
a preliminary study under the immediate direction of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, and of David R. Coker, 
of Hartsville, S. C., and of myself. Results are hoped 
for and expected from this preliminary study that can be 
transferred and carried on in a commercial way through 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture. | 

“The recent study of the linen branch of the textile 
industry is now under way in the hope of bringing to 
American mills some of the work that is now specialized 
abroad; it is believed that much of this work can be 
done in American cotton mills with very slight alterations. 
The study is entitled, “The Possibility of United States 
Flax Production and Utilization.’ This country has no 
important linen industry, as such, although it is a very 
large user of flax and flax products. The investigation 
and experiments range through the field of production, 
machine and chemical preparation, and the production of 
linen fabrics on cotton mill machinery. If the production | 
of flax into the United States proves successful, the far- 
mer will have an added crop. American grown flax will 
not interfere with cotton, and it is hoped may supplement 
some of the flax imported into the United States for 
manufacture into certain products. 

“Dean H. H. Willis, in addition to his duties as Dean 
of the Textile School of Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., 
will devote part of his time to this study. 

“To refresh your memories: The Textile Foundation, 
Washington, D. C., was organized and incorporated under 
Act of Congress four years ago for scientific and economic 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Report Secretary McLaurine 


At Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


digress somewhat and say that I have read more 
and studied harder during the past year than I ever 
did in any year of my college days. 

Events have rolled over each other in their eagerness 
to find a place in national life. The New Deal has cer- 
tainly cut across the established principles of government 
and economic life in more than one place. 

To try to find out what these things mean and to what 
destination we are pointed has’been a baffling problem. 

| Enthusiasm and idol worship 

: : =] have been factors in our 
| | thinking. We have had real 
emotions and pseudo emo- 
tions. The Bible speaks of 
the cup that is white and 
beautiful on the outside but 
the inside is filled with dead 
men’s bones. 

I fully believe that the 
President’s policy is aimed in 
principle at a sound and 
steady trend toward a per- 

-Manent economic recovery 

but Bernard Shaw in his 
‘Back to Methuselah” says 
the world is so complicated 
now that a man whose aver- 
age life is only three score years and ten can hardly de- 
velop sufficient spiritual and intellectual development, 
not to mention intestinal fortitude, to cope with the 
situation. He places a responsibility upon our scientific 
men to prolong the life of man to about 300 years and 
then may be we can find out how to handle our prob- 
lems. 

Some of you may say what has that to do with a sec- 
retary's report. It has much to do with it. A man who 
is indifferent to the environment in which he lives and 
disregards trends and changing conditions is, in no sense, 
able to know what-is going on, or how to evaluate them. 

[ fear that too many have failed to believe that a very 
pronounced readjustment is taking place. The criticisms 
of the New Deal are arising because the awful pangs of 
the depression are easing. Conditions are improving and 
many want to throw away the plans. This New Deal is 
aimed not only at an economic readjustment, but there is 
involved with it a social readjustment. The purport of 
which is aptly described in a few statements written re- 
cently by Bernard Iddings Bell, in April Scribner, as his 
interpretation. I quote: “It is no longer necessary or 
wise or kind to call those things virtues which were 
rightly esteemed virtues in a different day but which have 
ceased to be virtues. 

“The virtues that are now required are quite different. 
They are a willingness to co-operate, an ability to see 
welfare in terms of the group rather than in terms of the 
individual, a glad understanding that only by labor per- 
formed can any one morally share in general prosperity. 


Bere beginning my report proper I would like to 


W. M. McLaurine 


We must learn that frozen wealth in the hands of a ren- 


tier class ceases to have value; that unless money is fluid 
it actually ceases to represent wealth at all. 

“This readjustment which is happening everywhere in 
the modern world is not a matter of theory but a matter 
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of fact. It is not communism or socialism or syndicalism 
that is being described. It is a thing in actual being. 
This growing necessity to decrease profits and increase 


"wages and buying power that we may avoid an economic 


debacle. Calling it names breaks none of its bones. Our 
approval or disapproval of it, our liking it or detesting it, 
are matters of small practical importance. It is. 

“Tt seems certain that within a few years we shall find 
that industry is rigidly controlled; that businesses are 
told how much of goods they can produce and sell (lest 
the market be flooded with any commodity); that maxi- 


mum and minimum wages will be fixed by statute; that 


the number of hours a man may work will be limited by 
the government; that the profits an owner or owners may 
take will be regulated either by means of taxing devices — 
or by actual legalized ‘restriction. Nobody, in the near 
future, will be allowed to evercise economic liberty if that 
liberty be deemed to interfere with the welfare of the 
group.” 

In looking into this restriction of individualism, in 
facing a restriction of the adventurous spirit in which the 
pioneers reveled, in recalling the rolling and exciting days 
of financial folly of the decade previous to 1929, and 
then seeking these happy financiers and industrialists cast 
out of the Eden of self determination, | am reminded of a 
paragraph written by Hon. Alf Taylor, famous Tennes- 
sean and brother of “Our Bob,” some twenty years ago. 
“In the light of six thousand years of human experience, 
would it not have been far better for our race had its 
great progenitors never been permitted to taste this 
beauty of Eden? Along with inherited sin, have we not 
also an inherited love of luxurious ease that has spoiled 
us all? Do we not chase the illusive phantom of Paradise 
lost as one pursues an ignis fatuus of the night? Its 
alluring mirage lingers on the horizon of our lives like 
the unsubstantial image of a gorgeous dream. Through 
the lenses of fancy we sometimes catch glimpses of its 
fragrant isles of shade, of its stately palm trees waving 
their plumes in the wanton winds, of its rivers of crystal 
loitering over golden sands, where the lotus sleeps to the 
soft lullaby of lapping waves. We scent its bloom and 
hear the surf beat of its swelling tides of music. Oh, 
baseless vision of a vanished glory! Oh, beautiful dream 
of the long ago! Withered are thy bokers; dust are thy 
roses; silent are thy harps!” | 

Thus the two schools of thought lash each other in 
gladness and faith, or in depair and desperation. 

Life does not stop, it cannot and man must live and 
adapt himself to such environment as he finds after he 
has done his best at adjustment. 

This has, therefore, been one of my great activities to 
try to find out how and where we are going. I don’t 
know yet so I cannot include my findings in this report. 
Therefore, I will move on to something more concrete. I 
want, however, to impress upon you that in my personal 
opinion there will never be any more normal days, in the 
old sense. There may be some new normal days but they 
will be the creations of new ideals and new philosophies. 

A few days ago I received a letter from one of our 
members of the Board of Government making the obser- 
vation that he had not received any special communica- 
tions address to the Board of Government this year. I 
wrote to him explaining the fact because of conditions 
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this year, and because of the special committee that had 
been selected by President Marchant to co-operate with 
him in handling the affairs under the New Deal, that 
there had been no meeting of the Board of Government, 
nor had there been any special communication addressed 
to them this year. 

I think it is well that I deol make this remark at this 
time because there may be other members of the Board 
of Government who feel that they have been overlooked, 
but such is not the case. Insofar as possible, President 
Marchant and your Secretary have endeavored to keep 
not only the member mills informed on matters of inter- 
est pertaining to the Association but we have addressed 
many communications to the entire list of mills in the 
South. 


Conditions have changed so rapidly during the past 
year and have been so mandatory that it would have been 
almost impossible to have called a Board of Government 
meeting to consider every suggestion or problem that has 
faced the industry. However, I wish to assure you that 
every interest of the Association has been guarded by the 
committee that has co-operated with President Marchant. 
As I have traveled with them to the various meetings and 
have listened to their counsel, when combined with the 
National Association Cotton Manufacturers and that of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, and affiliated interests, | 
have frequently termed myself a custodian of the “South- 
ern Brain Trust.” While the names of this committee 
are thoroughly familiar to all of you, and were referred 
to yesterday by President Marchant, I think it might be 
stimulating to you to know that these men are experts, 
and if you could have sat with me and with them you 
would have observed that Mr. Donald Comer is an expert 
on wage differentials and labor conditions; Mr. Vereen 
is an expert on processing taxes; Mr. Callaway is an ex- 
pert on compensating taxes; Mr. Anderson is an expert on 
mill villages and mill village conditions in the South; Mr. 
Henry is an expert on code interpretation and choice of 
words. You would have thought that we had secured Mr. 
Cramer from the cast of “The Strange Interlude,” be- 
cause as New England speaks its lines, he interprets their 
real minds. Mr. Gossett is an expert on machinery con- 


trol and its various ramifications. Mr. Cannon is an | 
expert on wages and fair prices. Mr. West is an expert 


on defining groups, particularly drawing those very fine 
lines which are so difficult to determine. President Mar- 
chant is an expert on hours, Dr. Geer is an expert on 
machine tasks and labor conditions. 


It is hardly true to say that these are the only quali- 
fications that these gentlemen have, because they are 


thoroughly versed in the intricate phases of the problems . 


with which we are faced. They are highly intelligent, 
extremely diplomatic and fully comprehend the problems 
of our textile industry. 


That the Southern cotton textile industry fully appre- 
clates the efforts and accomplishments of these men is 
materially exemplified by the fact that the dues for the 
current year have been in excess of any year since before 
the depression. 


It will be of interest to note from the above statement 
that the receipts and disbursements of this Association 
have been larger than perhaps almost any year in its 
history because it has been necessary for the committee 
to spend a great deal of money that heretofore has not 
been demanded, This money has been secured on two 
special assessments. 

| hesitate to say how many times we have been in 
Washington and New York to attend code committee 
hearings, to appear before Agricultural Committees on 


processing taxes, compensating taxes on jute, starch, 
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rayon, paper, and other commodities. Also visiting the 
Treasury Department and many of its branches. I know 
that we have been there at least once every month and 
sometimes two or three times each month, and the end is 
not yet. 


In the name of the Association, I congratulate you - 


upon the splendid financial support that you have given 
this Association and its committee, because it has been 
an incontrovertible proof of your abiding faith in what 
President Marshant, the committee and this Association 
have been endeavoring to do, and which could not have 
been done without all the funds you have supplied. 


- Not only have we attempted to keep the membership 
informed as to code procedure but immediately after the 
adoption of the code. President Marshant called a meeting 
of the membership of the States of Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, in Atlanta. Another meeting was called in 
Greenville, another in Charlotte, the main idea being to 
have certain members of the committee, together with 
President Marchant, to explain the contents of the code, 
the meaning of the code and why certain paragraphs were 
contained therein. 


Since that time, President Marchant and your Secre- 
tary have been called upon numbers of times for assist- 
ance in interpretation and supplying extra information of 
various types. 

It is practically impossible to try to go into details of 
the activities that the President and the Secretary have 
entered into in trying to discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities that have devolved upon us by virtue of our 
position in reference to code formation and application. 

The Cotton Committee has had a rather quiet year 
until recently. The report of this committee will be given 
to you by Mr. W. A. Floyd, who has been selected by 
Mr. S. M. Beattie, chairman of this committee, to do this. 
A rather important situation has arisen recently with ref- 
erence to the Code of Fair Trade Practices in the cotton 
merchandising industry, more particularly known as the 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. Inasmuch as Mr. Floyd 
will relate this story, I simply call attention to it now, 
hoping that the members will give their careful attention 
to what he has to say. 

The Traffic Department, of which this Association is 
a member and contributes $4,000.00 per year, in addition 
to certain incidental expenses, has been rather handi- 
capped this year because of the unusual number of resig- 
nations. I suppose this is largely attributable to the fact 


that mills thought that they would economize. I would 


like to state very emphatically that my observation of 
traffic departments for the last ten years is that whenever 
a mill resigns from the Traffic Department it loses more 
than it saves. The fact that it does not know how much 
it is losing rather dulls its appreciation of the splendid 
work and economic advantage that membership in the 
Traffic Department affords. 

I would like to commend our Traffic Department to 
the Southern mills, particularly to those who have either 
resigned or have not yet become members. If you could 
sit down with our Traffic Manager and have him delin- 
eate to you the savings that can be effected from a sensi- 


‘ble use of his department, the unnecessary freight €x- 


penses that in many cases he can collect for you in re- 
checking your bills, you would get a more powerful 
answer than my general statements are making. I am 
afraid that a great many of our Southern mills do not 
appreciate the fact that very important rate changes are 
now being considered, which, if made effective, will prove 
a serious handicap to our Southern textile industry. The 
only way these can be checked is by giving to the Traffic 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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t has long been considered that an actual advantage 
[ acenaea location of textile industry among cotton 

fields of the South, and whereas, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no power, under the law, to 
offset with higher feight rates any economic advantage 
accruing by reason of such geographic location, the fact 
remains that Southern industry, as a whole, is compelled 
to fight constantly to secure, or to retain if already se- 
cured, non-discriminatory freight rates on its products to 
the heavy consuming districts of the northern and central 
western portion of the United States to which probably 
70% of the Southern production actually moves. 

SoutH Loses ADVANTAGES 

In the light of current events, it is apparent that 
Southern advantages formerly existing are fast being re- 
moved, for instance, the center of cotton production has 
now moved westward to Arkansas and the more desirable 
grades or staples of cotton are being grown in the Missis- 
sippi Valley or west of the Mississippi River and because 
of cheap truck or river hauls to the Gulf ports (which are 
met by the rail lines) in connection with low water rates 
to New England ports and the existence of Southern de- 
livery on the basis for the purchase of cotton, New Eng- 
land mills are enabled to purchase cotton in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas, landing same at desti- 
nation at a cheaper delivered price than can be secured 
by Southeastern or Carolina mills, notwithstanding the 
splendid reduction in carload rates to Southern mill 
points, which we secured last year. This matter was very 
ably treated in a recent article by Mr. Donald Comer, 
and it is a significant fact that the cotton consumed in 
the South for the last quarter of 1933 reflected a dispar- 
ity of 178,204 bales, as compared with New England 
mills for the same period of a year ago. Lower freight 
rates within the North enable mills at such points as New 
Bedford or Fall River, Mass., to manufacture southwest- 


ern cotton into cloth and deliver same at New York or — 


Chicago at a total rate which in many cases is less than 
one-half of that applying for the same performance via a 
Southern mill, at such points as Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 

In our previous reports, we have given the status of 
the formal litigation involving freight rates on cotton 
piece goods and manufactured articles from the South to 
the entire territory east of the Mississippi River. We 
felt that an unusually strong case had been made by us 
in this proceeding and were somewhat shocked when the 
examiner made public, early in January, his report to the 
commission recommending not only that Southern rates 
should be increased, but existing rates between points in 
the North should be reduced, the total disparity against 
the South averaging 18%. We were surprised at the 
apparent prejudice against the South as manifested by 
the examiner, in that he seems to have determined in 


advance to increase our rates and simply picked the evi- - 


dence which best suited his purpose, disregarding entirely, 
the stronger evidence submitted by Southern interests in 
‘support of a continuance of the present rates, for all of 
which, there is ample warrant. 

Illustrating this prejudice, the complaint of New Eng- 
land mills involved the classification ratings on cotton 


yarn and although not one iota of evidence was actually 
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presented by the Northern shippers in support of their 
allegation the examiner arbitrarily prescribes an advanced 
rating on yarn, the effect of which would be to increase 
present rates 20%. Of course we are protesting this 


procedure. We have filed strong exceptions to the ex- 


aminer’s recommendation and copies thereof were sent to 
members of the Board of Government on March 26th. 
The matter comes up for oral argument at Washington 
on May 9th, 10th and 11th, at which time our attorney 
will make his last stand in our behalf. The commission 
will then take the case under advisement and render a 
final decision within six months or a year. The Southern 
carriers have gone along with us on the principles which 
are involved, in that they seek a mile for mile parity with 
the rate level in the North; however, the attorneys for 
the Northern railroads are rabid in their demands that 
the commission shall increase most drastically the present 
rates from the South which have moved the traffic for 
30 or 40 years; in fact, they demand in their exceptions 
to the examiner’s report as filed on April 2nd that the 
Southern rates shall now be made even higher than they 
originally asked when the case was heard some two years 
ago. 
Cotton RaTEs 


In an attempt to secure control of all cotton purchased 
in the Southwestern States, the port interests at Houston 
and Galveston, Texas, attacked before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the special carload rates which 


we secured to Southern mill points last year. Elaborate — 


hearings on this complaint were held at Houston, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City and Memphis, beginning 
January 8th and continuing through February. We sub- 
mitted testimony in support of the continuance of these 
rates and although we believe that we will be successful 
in preventing any increases, only two Southeastern car- 
riérs took part in the case in the effort to resist the pro- 
posed increases. 

The Federal Government’s Subsidized Barge Line on 
the Mississippi River is a constant source of danger to 
Southern mill interests in that it is under no restraint as 
to minimum freight rates and last year, made the attempt 
to reduce its rate on cotton from Memphis to New Or- 
leans to 15c per hundred pounds, thus, through the oper- 
ation of Southern delivery, raising the price which South- 
ern mills have to pay for cotton in the Memphis market. 
We succeeded in stopping the proposal and are also glad 
to state that although another effort was recently made 
to reduce this rate to 12 cents, action thereon has been 
deferred. Only through the regulation of the Inland 
Waterways by the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
this menace to our interests be overcome; however, we 
are glad that such regulation is apparently in early pros- 
pect. 

Changes in local cotton rates within the South were 
made effective August 1, 1933, involving reductions on 
uncompressed cotton for comparatively short hauls and 
these special rates which were originally established on a 
limited basis have been extended for another year. 

A year ago Congress authorized the appointment by 
the President of a Co-ordinator of Transportation to in- 
vestigate and suggest a remedy for the existing difficul- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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S. T. A. to Myrtle Beach 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will be held at Myrtle Beach, S. C., on June 29th 
and 30th, it was announced from the offices of the Asso- 
ciation in Charlotte. The meeting will be held at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel. 


The convention will open on Friday morning at 10 
o'clock, with President H. H. ler, presiding, the first 
session to be adjourned at midday. There will be no 
session on Friday afternoon, this time being left open for 
the annual golf tournament and other recreation and en- 
tertainment features. 


The annual banquet will be held Friday evening in the 

main dining room of the Ocean Forest. 

The business session will be held on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

A very interesting program is now being arranged. 
Speakers will include several textile men of national 
prominence. 


The convention will be preceded by the annual meet- 
ing of the, Associate Members Division, which is to be 
held on the evening of June 28th. 


A special rate of $5 per day, two persons in a room, 
and $6 per day for single rooms, including meals, has 
been arranged. Full information regarding accommoda- 
tions in the other hotels at Myrtle Beach will be pub- 
lished soon. 


Set Minimum Price On Hosiery 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Taking immediate steps to enforce 
that section of the hosiery code providing that selling of 
merchandise below cost is unfair trade practice, the hos- 
iery code authority announced here it had established a 
minimum price of $5.75 per dozen for 42-gauge, 4 or 7- 
thread, ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery packed in quarter- 
dozen boxes, f. o. b., the mill. 


The code authority also declared before a meeting of 
350 manufacturers at the Bellevue-Stratford, the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, that mini- 
mum prices will immediately follow for other full-fash- 
ioned constructions and for other sections of hosiery in- 
dustry after tomorrow’s branch meetings of half-hose, 
ribbed and bundled goods manufacturers. 


Any manufacturer selling 42-gauge, 4 or 7-thread, be- 
low $5.75 “will be presumed to be selling below cost un- 
less definite proof to the contrary can be shown upon his 
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citation to appear before the hosiery code authority or a 
duly authorized agency set up for this purpose.’”’ Prices 
on partly finished goods will be related to this 43-gauge 
price, 

The authority stated that an open price provision of 
the hosiery code will “act against abrupt changes in the . 
price structure in the industry and will go far to rid it of 
unwarranted rumors with reference to competitors’ prices 
with their destructive effect.” In order to secure identi- 
fication of the product of each hosiery plant the code 
authority will require the placing of a coded number on 
the entire product of each plant. 


The announcement also declared that it “is strongly 
inclined to the belief that a further curtailment of pro- 
ductive hours will be to the interest of the industry.” 


Taking another important step to eliminate unfair com- 
petition in the hosiery field, the code authority said while 
90 per cent of the full-fashioned plants may piece rates 
which give the workers earnings above those regarded as 


-minimums, the. remaining minority pay actual wages ap- 


proximating the minimum requirements, and added that 
“such unfair competition can be eliminated only by a 
material increase of the full-fashioned minimum wages 
governing those skilled operations where a wide disparity 
is found to exist.” 


Workers’ Institute for South in July 


Charleston, S. C.—An institute for about 100 textile 
workers, to be picked as leading representatives of em- 
ployees in mills throughout the South, will be held at 
Blue Ridge, Va., for ten days, beginning July 7th and 
closing with the ‘Southern Conference on Industrial Re- 
lations. 


Plans for the institute were discussed at the convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association by 
Ben E. Geer, member of the Cotton Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board. 


Mr. Geer told the mill executives present that a lim- 
ited number of invitations, probably not over 100, will 
be sent to mills throughout the South, and ask each mill 
man to assist the workers in the selection of delegates. 


Mr. Geer described his experiences as a mediator un- 
der the cotton textile code as the source of growing evi- 
dence of the improvement in mutual confidence between 
employers and employees in textile mills. The ground- 
work has been laid for a development which he felt 
should not be allowed to die, namely, the basis for. 
knowing one another as human beings, an experience of 
benefit alike to mill executives and their workers. 


Is your clothroom the one department of your plant still 
operated exactly as it was before automatic looms, high 
speed warping, long draft spinning and other time and 
money-saving devices were invented? 


If so, there is a saving of from $50 to $200 a week 
awaiting you when you install Hermas Automatic Brush 
& Shears. These machines are used by hundreds of 
leading mills all over the country, for all types of fabrics. 


AUTOMATIC BRUSH 
AND SHEARS 


Southern Representatives: 


MECHANIZE YOUR CLOTHROOM 


Hermas Automatic Brush & Shears need no operator 
and will pay for themselves in a surprisingly short time 
through the economies they effect as well as the better 
and more uniform appearance of your goods. May we 
give you complete details? 


FACTS FOR TECHNICAL MINDS 


Hermas machines comply with all state safety regula- 
-tions. They are fully guarded. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Report of Traffic Committee of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ties of the railroads. On March 22nd, the co-ordinator, 
transmitted to the regional co-ordinating committees a 
report in regard to the transportation of merchandise, 
which embraced all property transported by carriers, ex- 
cept milk, property shipped in carload lots, and property 
transported by tap lines. The report covers the opera- 
tions of railroads, express companies, forwarders, water 
carriers, and highway carriers. The report, which is in 
three sections, contains a summary of the relevant facts, 
a brief diagnosis of the conditions existing, and the gen- 
eral nature of the remedy to be applied. The following 
recommendations are made: | 

1. Consolidate rail L. C. L. express and forwarded 
traffics and pool all rail merchandise services into two 
competing merchandise agencies, each operating through- 
out the United States, of comparable traffic and financial 
strength, owned by the railroad companies which re- 
spectfully serve them, operated by an independent man- 
agement in which the public is represented, under con- 
tracts encouraging direct and economical routing but 
protecting the revenues of each participating carrier. 

2. Collect and deliver merchandise at the patrons’ 
door and transport it in shockproof equipment at overall 
speeds in excess of 20 miles per hour. 

3. Simplify classification, liberalize packing require- 
ments and adapt the express system of charges to all 
merchandise traffic by substituting for present scales a 
scale based upon cost plus a fair profit. 

4. Co-ordinate rail and highway, by contract, joint 
rates, lease or ownership, so that merchandise will be 
concentrated at and distributed from a limited number of 
key concentration stations by highway and moved be- 
tween such stations by rail in car lots. 

The co-ordinator requested the regional co-ordinating 
committees to consider the report and report back to him 
by not later than June 1, 1934, and urged them to bring 
the railroad employees into consultation on the matter. 
_ The adoption by Congress of such a proposal will be a 

revolution in the handling of L. C. L. freight traffic, con- 
verting same to express matter with pick up and store 
door delivery. 

In connection with this investigation, an intensive 
study of the cost of handling merchandise was made with 
the result that practically every important element which 
enters into rate making was found to be in favor of the 
South, such as operating expenses and taxes per loaded 
car mile which are 17c in the South and 20c in the East: 
freight expenses and taxes per 1,000 gross ton miles, 
$2.71 in the East, $2.23 in the South; freight expenses 


and taxes per 1,000 net revenue ton miles $8.29 in the — 


East, $6.36 in the South; ratio of operating expenses to 
gross revenues for the year 1929, 73% in the East, 72% 
in the South, with the same relative showing for 1932. 
The report refutes most completely the time worn alle- 
gation that the cost of handling freight within and from 
the South is greater than in the North and we expect to 
use this official data to good advantage in our future ar- 
guments involving competitive freight rates from the 
South to the North. 
Cotton Prece Goons RATEs 

_We have referred many times to the rates on cotton 
piece goods to points in Texas and other Southwestern 
States as being too high and our efforts to reduce them. 
The high level of such rates gave rise to the organization 
of forwarding companies at Memphis, New Orleans and 
St. Louis whose function was to consolidate shipments 
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into carloads and move to such points as Dallas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas City, etc., making a small discount of 5 
or 10 cents under the through rate but making a splendid 
profit to themselves by virtue of the carload arrangement. 


We are pleased to report that the railroads have now 


considered favorably our protest of this arrangement and 
reductions are to be made in the through rates from the 
Southeastern and Carolina mill points, approximating 
21% on cotton piece goods and 25% on sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, hosiery, etc., this saving to accrue to the 


shipper or the consignee and not to any middle agency. 


Reductions have already been made in rates to Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, etc., and others are in 


_ prospect. 


Reduced carload rates on starch which were secured 
last year and published as a temporary measure have 
now been extended for another year. 


Manufacturers of paper bags have perfected a water- 
proof five-ply multiple wall bag as a substitute for cotton 
bags and the railroads have permitted the packing of 
various commodities in such bags, accepting same for 
transportation, in competition with cotton bags, such 
commodities including salt, grain products, cement, etc., 
thus displacing a vast tonnage of cotton bag cloth. We 
have opposed this concession in the past but with limited 
success. On March 27th a further proposal involving 
the handling of sugar in paper bags was considered by 
the executive committee of Southern carriers and we 
appeared before that body, protesting same, unless the 
freight rate on paper bags to the refiners should be ad- 
vanced approximately 40% so as to place same on a 
parity with the rates now paid on cotton bags. The 


annual consumption of cotton bag cloth by the sugar 


industry, which would be displaced through the adoption 
of paper bags, is 50 million pounds or an equivalent of 
120,000 bales of cotton per year. We succeeded in hav- 
ing action on the matter deferred. 


Rates on cotton tape, less carload, from all Eastern 


points to the South are to be reduced 45% at an early 


date. 

The case involving coal rates to Carolina mills is still 
pending before the commission and whereas, the carriers 
sought to increase the rates to Georgia, we succeeded in 
overcoming these efforts in that the examiner sustained 
our protest against such increase, which would have re- 
moved the argument for reduced rates to the Carolinas. 
If our proposal is adopted in this case, the rates to Geor- 
gia mill points should likewise be reduced below the pres- 
ent level. | 


The emergency charge of 6c per ton on coal and 2c 
per hundred pounds on various other commodities was 
eliminated effective September 30, 1933. 


Reduction in rates on cgal from L. & N. Kentucky 


mines to the Carolinas have been made incident to the 
opening of the cut-off which connects the L. & N. with 
the Clinchfield Railroad. : 

Many reductions in rates on cotton piece goods to 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, for export and Pacific 
Coast points, have been accomplished and negotiations 
are now pending for reduction in carload rates to the 
Pacific Coast via all rail. 

The Railroad Commission of Georgia has ordered re- 


-ductions in freight rates within that State, which are 


most drastic, but resulting in rates not higher than those 
paid withi nthe North. The carriers will undoubtedly 
litigate same, however. 

We protested certain class rates proposed to be estab- 
lished from the South to Northwestern points such as 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, etc., on account of same being 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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A drawing made at one of our plants by D. Douglass : 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


WARP SIZE 


Does not separate free oil. When used 
with Tapioca Starch, produces a warp 
of high wearing efficiency and non- 
shedding properties. 


AKOCENE O 
TURPENOL 
WETTING OIL SF 


Economical wetting agents for dyeing in | 


neutral or alkaline baths. 


MAZOLA OIL 


An emulsified mineral oil. A low priced 
softener of very high oil content. 


MARINE SOFTENER 


A soluble vegetable oil for soft finishes. 


FINISHERS WAX 

An emulsified wax for firm finishes. 
Used in conjunction with Aluminum 
Acetate in waterproofing. 


AMERICAN 


CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Py 


J. A. Jenkins, of Spartanburg, S. C., is now overseer 
carding and spinning, Aponaug Mills, Koscuisko, Miss. 


W. J. Holden has been promoted from superintendent 
to local manager, Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


C. M. Padgett has resigned as superintendent of the - 


Lonsdale Mills, Seneca, S. C. 


L. O. Bunton has resigned as superintendent of the 
Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C, 


J. C. Montjoy has been appointed superintendent of 
the Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C. 

W. H. Darby, second hand carding, day shift, Allred 
Mills, Granite Falls, N. C., has been promoted to over- 
seer carding and spinning, second shift, in No. 3 Mill. 

W. L. Lowery, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., is now su- 


perintendent of weaving, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, C. 


J. O. Elsmore, formerly with Watts Mill, Laurens, 5. 
C., is now overseer weaving in No. 4 and No. 5, Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


L. R. Ogletree, formerly night overseer weaving, Sibley 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., is now overseer both day and night 
weaving, Aponaug Mills, Koscuisko, Miss. 

W. G. Hardy, formerly superintendent High Shoals 
N. C., is now overseer warping, slashing and dyeing, 
Aponaug Mills, Koscuisko, Miss. 


C. H. Lockmon, formerly superintendent Alabama Cot- 
ton Mills, Jasper, Ala., is now connected with J. W. San- 
ders Mill No. 3, Meridian, Miss., in the same capacity. 

F. M. Burks, formerly with Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is now overseer carding, J. W. Sanders Mill 
No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 

J. H. Bagwell, formerly with Sibley Mills, Augusta, 
Ga., is now overseer weaving, Cotton Mill Products Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala. 

C. A. Butterworth has been transferred from the Mc- 


Comb ( Miss.) plant to the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
as superintendent. 


S. W. Armitage has been promoted from assistant su- 
perintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., to super- 
intendent Mobile Cotton Mills, McComb, Miss. 


Fred Hagen has been promoted from superintendent to 
local manager at the Mobile Cotton Mills, at Mobile, 
Ala., and McComb, Miss. 

Leslie Cryes, of Mobile, Ala., has been promoted to 
local accountant at the Mobile Cotton Mills, Selma, 
N. C. | 

J. R. Brown, superintendent Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss., is confined to a hospital in Memphis, 
Tenn., for a minor operation on his knee. 


C. L. Jolly has been promoted from general overseer 
spinning to superintendent of the Loray plant, Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


C. C. Nix has been appointed sales representative for 
Eastern North Carolina of the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany. He will make headquarters in Raleigh. 


W. V. Byers, Clemson textile graduate of 1916, who 
has been superintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills at 
Erwin, N. C., recently was promoted to a more responsi- 
ble position with this company. His headquarters will 
now be with the Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 
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Robert R. Ray (left), treasurer of the McAden Mill:. 
McAdenville, N. C., and Thomas H. Webb, president o/ 
the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. Both are amon: 
the veteran cotton manufac. 
turers of the South. The, 
were the only two member. 
of the American Cotto, 
Manufacturers  Associatio: 
who attended the annua! 
meeting in Charleston las: 
week who were present a: 
the original meeting of th. 
Association 38 years ago. 
The Association was first or 
ganized under the name o' 
the Southern Yarn Spinner: 


Association. 


Both have been actively interested in the work of the 
Association since it was organized. Mr. Webb was elect- 


ed first vice-president at the meeting last week. The pic- 


ture was taken at Charleston. 


Winder Gary, who for several months has been super- 


intendent of the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has re- 


signed to accept a similar position at the Lonsdale Mills, 


Seneca, C. 


Seth Newsom, who took special textile work at Clem- 
son Textile School in 1928 and 1929, has recently been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of two of the Cal- 
laway plants at LaGrange, Ga. 


Dan H. Wallace, Southern manager for the Keever 
Starch Company, is able to be back at his office in 


_ Greenville again, after having been ill for many ween. 


His condition is much improved. 


John A. Baugh, Jr., agent, and O. G. Morehead, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Loray plant of Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, have resigned their positions 
and have purchased the Gaston Manufacturing Company, 
Cherryville, N. C., which they will operate. 


Henry McKelvie, formerly plant engineer for the Lo- 
ray plant of Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, but 


for some months local manager of the High Shoals plant 


of the company, has been promoted to manager ofthe 
Loray plant. 

John F. Hagen, manager of the Mobile Cotton Mills, 
of Mobile, Ala.. McComb, Miss., Selma, N. C., and the 
Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., with headquarters at 320 
Broadway, New York, is visiting in the South on a busi- 
ness trip. While in Mobile he was the guest of his 
brother, Fred, who is local manager of Mobile Cotton 
Mills, at Mobile, Ala. 

Friends of Kemp Lewis, president of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Durham, N. C., are glad to learn that he is 
getting along very well, after a recent experience in a 
battle with an insane negro. The negro had once been 
sentenced to execution, and then was committed to an 
insane asylum from which he had escaped. He entered 
the home of Mr. Lewis in the early hours of the morning. 
Mr. Lewis, seeing the intruder, sprang at him. In the 


struggle, the insane negro dug his teeth deep into Mr. 
Lewis’ arm. 


H. A. Morson, manager of the Leaksville Woolen Mills 
at Spray, was held up last Wednesday night at 8:30 
o'clock when he returned to the mill. He found the office 
door unlocked and on entering was greeted with “hands 
up.” Instead he grabbed at the man and was struck on 
the head with some instrument and knocked unconscious. 
When found about 9 o’clock by the night watchman he 
was just beginning to regain consciousness and was still 


i 

| 

| 
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lutching a piece of the intruder’s cravat which he had 
seized. 

W. L. Gaffney, who has for some time been traveling 
-epresentative for Armour & Co., has accepted a similar 
josition with the Textile Chemical Products Company, 
)f Greensboro. He will continue to make headquarters 
in Charlotte, N. C. He has been specializing in the 
textile trade for some years and is well known to mill 
men. 
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OVERHEARD IN A COTTON MILL 


DONALD COMER 


Mr. Comer, who is president of the 
Avondale group of mills, with head- 
quarters in Birmingham, is the newly 

elected second vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Master Mechanics to Meet 


The Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will meet at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Charlotte at 10 a. m., Saturday, May 12th. E. E. 
Edmiston, chairman, will preside. 

A number of interesting topics are being selected for 
the discussion. 

A talk on “Efficiency in the Use of Coal” will be made 
by E. M. Williams, of the Clinchfield Coal Company. 

The meeting was set for Saturday morning because it 
is believed it will be more convenient for the members 
and a large attendance is expected. The meeting is ex- 
pected to adjourn about noon. 


Southeastern Meeting At Sea Island, Ga. 


Sea Island, Ga.—Howard Coffin, chairman of the 
board of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., announces that the 
annual meeting will be held at this coastal resort on April 
27th, 28th and 29th. This organization is a selling agen- 
cy or twenty-two textile manufacturing plants. 

The annual report showing a volume of over $51,000,- 
000 during the first year of its operation will be made to 
the meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 28th, recent code rul- 
ings and pending legislation will be discussed by the offi- 
cers and directors. 


FINE, JACK. 
THEY ARE THE BEST 
I'VE EVER USED. 


GRATON & 
KNIGHT 
TYPE 
PICKERS 

? 


w 


THEY OUTWEAR 
ANY PICKER 

| KNOW ABOUT, 
GO ON EASIER 
AND FIT BETTER 
I'LL SPECIFY THEM 


EVERY TIME 


SPECIFY 
money-saving 


50-TYPE PICKERS 


It is consistent money saving performance 
that sold Tommy and made Graton & Knight 
50 Type Pickers more popular than any other. 
They are made in three thicknesses, all accu- 
rately maintained. | 


G & K 50-7/32” thick loop 
G & K 55-3/16” thick loop 
G & K 60-5/32” thick loop 


Graton & Knight distributors 
located in every principal 
textile center carry complete 
stocks. 


7 GRATON 
AND 


KNIGHT, 


U. S. Pat. 1904316 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Work Cotton Textile 
National Industrial Relations Board 


By Dr. Robert W. Bruere, Chairman 


AM GRATEFUL to your president for the privilege of 

meeting with you here this morning and for the op- 

portunity which this occasion affords me for paying 
tribute to my associates on the Cotton Textile National 
Industrial Board for the services which they have ren- 
dered to the cotton textile industry and to the success of 
the National Recovery Administration. I know that 
there is not one of you here in the audience who does not 
hold Mr. B. E. Geer in affectionate esteem; he has given 
himself unsparingly to the best interests not only of the 
employers, who nominated him, but equally to the em- 
ployees. 

Similarly, Maj. George L. Berry, in spite of the many 
demands which the NRA makes upon him, has always 
made our Board the preferred claimant upon his time 
and attention, and because of his wide experience as a 
leader of labor and his sound judgment has rendered 
invaluable services, not only to the employees, whose 
designated representative he is, but to the entire indus- 
try. Every decision which our Board has been called 
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upon to render and every interpretation and every rec- 
ommendation made with respect to the application of 
Section XVII of the Code has been unqualifiedly unani- 
mous. | 


May I also take this opportunity to express the grati- 
tude of the National Board to the members of the Cotton 
Textile State Industrial Relations Boards, who have given 
generously and ably of their time and experience in ad- 
justing the problems which have been presented to them 
by management and labor. In many instances they have 
had to bear the brunt of those passions and momentary 
resentments, which even in this industry, sometimes char- 
acterize the early stages of industrial controveries. Here 
again it is a pleasure to be able to state that the National 
Board has invariably and unanimously sustained the 
action of the State Boards whenever under sub-section 4 
of Section XVII appeal has been taken from the action 
of the State Boards to the National Boards. 


And more particularly may I pay tribute to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women in the mills them- 
selves who have worked together in the partnership spirit 


(Continued on Page 28) 


A 
Self- 
Contained 
Unit 


Sturdily 
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and 
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Free 


_ Production 
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to 
3500 
Ibs. per hour 


in a few months in your mill. 


1700 Thomas 
Avenue 


H-VAN-L SYSTEM 


YARN CONDITIONING SIMPLIFIED 


A COLD WATER PROCESS 
Thorough Conditioning of Bobbins, Cones, Tubes and Warps. Let us explain how this system will pay for itself 


H. V. LANG N. 
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“The proper blending of cotton is now receiving 
the important consideration it deserves.” 


ls it receiving 


The Saco-Lowell F-7 Cleaning 
and Blending Feeder was de- 
signed to handle present-day 
cotton — to blend as well as 
clean the stock. 


A recent test showed that three 
Saco-Lowell F-7's were taking 
out 30% of the total foreign 
matter removed by the entire 
opening equipment in this mill. 


Only by proper blending —to 
say nothing of cleaning—are 
uniformly good results possible. 


SS 
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CLEANING AND 
BLENDING FEEDER 


WD ite Jor descriptive and detailed catalog 
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LOWELL 


SHOPS 


147 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Charleston Meeting — 


HE meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 

facturers Association, held at Charleston, S. 
U., test Tf hursday and Friday, was one of the 
most successful in its history. 


The attendance was exceptionally large; in 
fact, greatly exceeded expectations, and the at- 
tentions shown by the Charleston people and 
their hospitality have never been exceed at any 
previous meeting. 


The only incident to mar the entire affair was 
the turning away of quite a few who wished to 
enter the banquet hall Thursday night but could 
not find seats. 


Secretary McLaurine regretted the situation 
very deeply but found it impossible to place ad- 
ditional tables in an already overcrowded room. 
Some who had purchased tickets could not se- 
cure seats, but to all of them their money has 
been or will be refunded. 


The addresses of President T. M. Marchant 
and Geo. A. Sloan were exceptionally able doc- 
uments and both showed a clear understanding 
of the problems which confront the cotton tex- 


tile industry and discussed them with frankness 
and candor. 


The following statement of Geo. A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, was 
heard with particular interest because it showed 
a situation much better than had been realized: 

We are gratified to note that the present statistical 
position of the industry, as compared with recent years, 
is favorable. The net situation, and by this we mean the 
relationship between production, stocks on hand and un- 
filled orders, at the end of March, 1934, was better than 
at any corresponding period during the previous six years, 
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even better than at the end of March, 1929. Moreover, 
the net situation, as indicated in this relationship, is bet- 
ter than at the end of any month during the calendar 
years 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


To express the situation concretely, the unfilled orders 
on March 31, 1934, after the deduction of stocks on hand, 
amounted to 2.59 weeks of current production, which, as 
I have stated, is an exceptionally strong position. On the 
whole, it is a remarkable fact that with the buying power 
of the country still considerably curtailed by unemploy- 
ment, we have the situation in the cotton manufacturing: 
industry of a relatively high level of production and em- 
ployment accompanied by a normal volume of stocks and 
an exceptionally large volume of unfilled orders. 


As a warning, however, against increasing 
production, Mr. Sloan also said: 


It is clear to everyone in the industry that the normal 
demand for cotton goods in the four or five months imme- 
diately ahead will be less than the volume that can be 
produced under the present machine hour limitations. 
This is a matter that calls for most careful consideration 
and planning on the part of each individual manufacturer. 

From the standpoint of the industry as a whole, we 
feel that in view of the seasonal dullness in the cotton 
industry, which is characteristic of the late spring and 
summer months, very careful planning of production 


. schedules must necessarily be worked out in the immedi- 


ate future if we are to preserve the confidence of the 
buyer. 


At a later solait in his address Mr. Sloan 
touched very frankly upon certain proposals by . 
members of Congress which if enacted will se- 
riously affect the future of the industry, when he 
said: | 


The industry believes that it hes greatly benefited its 
workers, has greatly improved labor conditions, by the 
steps which have been taken under the Code. Yet there 
is a school of political thought, expressed in measures 
now pending in the Congress, which seeks continuously to 
impose heavier burdens upon employers by arbitrary 
shortening of working hours, by forcing wage increases, 
by disturbing established relations between employer and 
employee, measures which threaten increased costs with- 
out hope of recoupment and, consequently, loss of what- 
ever small margin of profit there may be in business as 
now conducted. 

I need only mention the so-called “Connery Bill,” 
which would impose an inflexible 30-hour week upon in- 
dustry, and the “Labor Disputes Bill,” commonly known 
as the Wagner Bill, which would place the enormous pres- 
tige of Government sanction behind the closed shop and 
would hamper freedom of choice by employees as to the 
form of organization through which their right of collec- 
tive bargaining, already guaranteed by the Act, should be 
exercised. 

Whatever may be argued as to the ultimate policy of 
the Government in these matters, I earnestly assert that 
to press such measures at this time, when business is 
struggling to emerge from the morass of the depression, 
and particularly when it is desirable that every dollar of 
available resources which can profitably be expended in 
maintaining and improving plant should be devoted to 
that purpose, with resulting benefit to the capital goods 
industries is most short-sighted and unwise. 


The addresses of President T. M. Marchant 


and Geo. A. Sloan should be carefully read by 
every. cotton manufacturer. 
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At the business session W. D. Anderson, of 
Macon, Ga., was elected president, and it is for- 
tunate for the cotton textile industry that, in a 
time of such stress, a man of the ability and force 
of W. D. Anderson is available for the key posi- 
tion. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Incorporoted 


112 EAST 19TH STREET, New York City 


Telephone: Algonquin 4- 5865 


OBJECT: Education for @ new social order bosed on 
production for use and not for profit 


T= above is a reproduction, in reduced size, 
of the letterhead of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 


Most of those who were at the famous dinner 
mentioned by Dr. Wirt were members of the 
League for Industrial Democracy and Congress- 
man Bulwinkle muffed a wonderful opportunity 
when he failed to query each defense witness 
relative to his or her affiliation with the League. 


The above shows that the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy feels so strongly about its ob- 
jective that it is carried at a very prominent 
place upon its letterhead and the objective is 
“Education for a new social order based 
upon production for use and not for profit.” 


Their masthead says that they are opposed to 
production for profit, or in other words, they are 
in favor of a new social order in which no one, 
either an individual or corporation, is to be al- 
lowed to make a profit as the result of produc- 
tion. 


The farmer who produces wheat, or cotton, or 
tobacco, shall be not allowed to receive a profit 


_ from such production. 


Neither an individual who produces a few 
hook rugs in a mountain home, or the Cannon 
Mills, which gives employment to several thou- 
sand workers while producing towels at Kannap- 
olis, N. C., shall be allowed to make a profit. 
Production not for profit, says the masthead 
motto of League for Industrial Democracy. 

The farmer must produce wheat, cotton and 
tobacco, the mountaineer hook rugs, and the 
Cannon Mills towels, and if none may make a 
profit, what shall they receive as compensation 
for producing? 

The only way in which thew can receive com- 
pensation, if profits are denied, is by being given 
the necessities of life by the State. 

The farmer, the rug maker and the officials of 
the Cannon Mills are to line up and as they pass 
by be given allotments of food and clothing. 

All the products of the farms and manufac- 
turing establishments are to be pooled and then 
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doled to those who produced them, and those 


-who run the Government and its various agen- 


cies, while others toil for production, are to get a 
share. 


If such a state be not communism and social- 


ism, what is it? 

If education for a new social order for the 
purpose of bringing about such a condition be 
not seeking to establish communism and social- 
ism, what is it? 

Dr. Wirt said that, at the party he attended, 
those present were speaking of the day when a 
new social order, such as we described above, 
would be brought about, and he has been con- 
demned and abused for making the assertion 
when upon the letterhead of their own organiza- 
tion there is a declaration of that identical pur- 
pose. 

Those who testified against Dr. Wirt were 
singularly free from embarrassing questions rel- 
ative to the organization with which they were 
affiliated and the objectives of same. 

At the University of North Carolina there are, 
at least, a dozen professors and instructors who 
are members of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy and are an equal number at Duke Uni- 
versity, drawing their pay from money accum- 
ulated by J. B. Duke. At N. C. State College 
there is a smaller and less active group. 

All of these men stand for “production for use 
and not for profit” and they are persistently try- 
ing to inculcate such ideas in the minds of the 


Immature young men who are unfortunate 


enough to sit in their class. 

No one has yet attempted to explain the dif- 
ference between “production for use but not for 
profit” and the communism of Russia. 

Every time we have anything to say about the 
small group of radical professors at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina we are the subject of edi- 
torial attacks by editors who are alumni of that 
institution. 

The editor of the Charlotte News (U.N. C. 
21) made such an attack last week but he very 
carefully refrained from discussing the objective 
and the motto of the professors organization, 
‘The League for Industrial Democracy.” 

The people of North Carolina are not yet 
ready to accept a new social order based upon 
“production for use, not for profit,” but the pro- 
fessors are committed to “education” for that 
purpose. 

Dr. Wirt is temporarily discredited through 
the failure of the Congressional Committee to 
require the members of the party to declare the 
objectives and purposes of the organizations to 


which they belong but ultimately the facts will 
be disclosed. 
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ENKA presents a new 


patented yarn package 


PULL HERE -+* and the Bundle is open 


ENKA has evolved a new bundle wrapping which 
saves time, increases efficiency and absolutely pre- 
vents damage to the skeins. No strings aré used. 
No knife, scissors or cutting implements are nec- 
essary. No more damaged or cut yarn. Pull the 
outside flap and off comes the primary wrapping. 
Then pull the four flaps inside and the skeins are 
open, ready to use. The bundle is stronger than if 
tied with twine and is sealed to keep the yarn clean. 
All Enka skeins have this patented put-up. It. 
actually saves our customers’ money. Mill men 
who have tried the Enka Sealmatic Bundle are 
highly enthusiastic. You will be, too. 


AMERICAN 


American Enka Corporation 
271| Church Street, New York + Enka, N.C. + Providence, R. I. 


30% 50% 
more working light... 


Wallis and ceilings finished with Sherwin- 
Williams Save-Lite Mill White increase 
working light 30% to 50%. This finish softly 
DIFFUSES every ray of light, NATURAL or 
ARTIFICIAL, to every portion of rooms. 
Better working light means less spollage— 
less loss—more profit. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Orrices, Charlotte, Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. | 


Our Catalogue sent on ueet will tell 
you more abaut 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., lac. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mostiz, ALa.—A brick addition, 30 feet by 80 feet, is 
being built by Cotton Mill Products Company, to house 
one-process picking. They are using two-process at pres- 


Greensporo, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company is making a complete installation of Abbott 
circulating spindle cone winders at their Proximity mill. 
These winders replace older equipment. 


Biscor, N. C.—Judge John Oglesby has confirmed sale | 
of Aileen Mills, Biscoe, March 17th, to D. W. Brooks, 
Memphis, Tenn., principal creditor, who bid in the mill 
property for $150,000. ! 

D. D. Bruton, who has operated mill as receiver for 
four or five years, continues in charge under new owner. 
There will be no interruptions in operations. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A warehouse at the Piedmont Mill 
here was destroyed by fire Sunday and caused a loss esti- 
mated at $5,000. The biggest part of the loss was in 
yarn, approximately thirty cases of which were stored in 
the warehouse, packed and ready for shipment. The 
yarn was valued at about $3,000. Some fifteen to twenty 
bales of sweepings were also burned up in the fire. 


Raprorp, Va.—A charter of incorporation has just 
been issued to Roberts Hosiery Mills, authorizing the 
concern to manufacture and deal in hose and _ hosiery 
products with maximum capital limited to $25,000. Of- 
ficers were listed as follows: H. T. Roberts, president; 
G. M. Roberts, vice-president, and William Ingles, sec- 
retary, all of Radford. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—<According to an announcement 
the Ragan Knitting Company is soon to get into a build- 
ing project enlarging its factory on Cox avenue and East 
Main street. The addition is proposed to be 26x76, two 
stories and of brick construction. Roy Hill is planning 
to do the work, or get the contract for the job. The 
addition is understood to be mainly for packing or stor- 
age, A. H. Ragan, secretary-treasurer and buyer, states. 


LANGLEY, S. C.—A number of repairs are under way at 
the main plant of the Langley unit of the Aiken Mills, 
Inc. Seventy-five of the newest model cards have been 
installed, replacing old and out-of-date ones. Thirty 
thousand dollars is being spent on the cards alone. Other 
improvements completed at the Langley unit of the Aiken 
Mills, Inc., included a new dyeing division, which was 
installed as an addition to this unit. The new machinery 
and installation represented an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $20,000. | 


Greenville, S .C.—Earlier starting periods for Green- 
ville mills will be inaugurated in the near future, in some 
instances beginning this week, it was made known here. 
In many mills plants will henceforth begin at 6 instead of 
7 o'clock and will, of course, end the first shift an hour 
earlier. 

The afternoon shifts will then begin work around 2 
o'clock instead of 3, as at present, and will end their 
day’s activities shortly after 10 o’clock. Most all mills 
in this section will make the change, it is indicated. 
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CotumsiA, Miss.—The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany officials of Chicago and New York, including H. 
Mayer, president; A. T. Baed, vice-president, and Sam 
- Manaccus, of the Alperin-Strauss unit of the company, 
have been here inspecting the White Hall unit of the 
Reliance Company. The visiting officials propose to 
have the unit at Columbia running a full force on full 
time within the near future. An additional force has 
been employed and at least one cutting unit has been 
added to the cutting department, which means additional 
help will be necessary to keep the assembling machines at 
work. Increased activity is noted at the local unit. 


_ Lenore, N. C.—New machinery is being placed in the 
Hudson Cotton Mill at Hudson as the first step is taken 
in making a complete change in its entire mechanical 
set-up. 

Not since the mill was built in 1904 has any new and 
modern machinery been instaled in it, and workmen are 
gradually erecting the new equipment without interfering 
with operation of the entire unit, which employs between 
60 and 70 men and women. The 24 spinning frames are 
being discarded first, and sometime during the summer 
months, the carding machines will be replaced with new- 
type equipment. 

B. B. Hayes is superintendent of the mill. 


Hickory, N. C.—Construction of new hosiery mills — 


and additions to established ones point to an upward 
trend in the hosiery business in Hickory. © 

Machinery is being placed in a new mill on Route 17, 
near the city limits. The plant was constructed by Hicks 
& Johnson, and will have about 50 machines. _ 

The G. & H., Hosiery, Company, in the western part of 
town, has moved into its new building, and has added 40 
machines, according to the manager, Mr. Grove. 

Another new mill in the Highland section is nearing 
completion. E. W. Walton, who formerly was manager 
of the Hickory Hosiery Mill, will be the manager, it is 
understood, and the new plant will do custom finishing 
and manufacturing. A large addition is under construc- 
tion at the full-fashioned plant of the Elliott Knitting 
Mills. 

Aba Nail, who formerly was connected with the Shu- 
ford Hosiery Mill, has a new finishing plant on Twenty- 
fifth street. 
their plant from Hildebrand to Hickory and are occupy- 
ing a building near Lenoir-Rhyne College. 


All the plants are running on good production sched- 
ules at this time. 


RockIncHAM, N. C.—Forty new dwellings have been 
completed and occupied and additional homes rented in 
the old Midway and Great Falls villages and there is still 
a scarcity of room for the operatives of the Hannah- 
Pickett Mills, according to an announcement. These 
additional homes were constructed by the mills, and are 
modern in every particular. The old dwellings have 
been remodeled and repainted. 

The office of Unit No. 1 has been remodeled, and 
Robert L. Cole, treasurer, has transferred his office from 
Unit No. 2 to Unit No. 1. Work is now under way on a 
nice store building and office combined at Unit No. 2, 
which will be of the most modern type. The mills have 


Brown Bros., of Hildebrand, recently moved | 


money 


Note the uniform il- 
lumination and absence 
of glare made possible by Cooper 
Hewitt lighting in this plant. 


Suapows cost the Textile 
Industry good money every year. In slower produc- 
tion schedules. In a needlessly large proportion of 
seconds. You can prove this by observing how the 
intensity of light varies from one part of the room to 
another in any section of a plant that depends upon 
daylight or artificial light. Some areas are so bright 
confusing reflections cause unnecessary eye-strain, 
slow down skilled operators. Other areas are in 
deep shadow, making droplights and flashlights a 
necessity. e Now glance at the installation of 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps shown here. 
There are virtually no shadows. Partly because 
Cooper Hewitt light is highly diffused and is of a 
quality that eliminates glare. e This modern, effi- 
cient lighting has a long record of achievement in 


reducing production costs throughout the textile . 


industry. It can do the same for you. A trial instal- 
lation is yours for the asking and with- , 
out obligation to purchase. Simply 
write to: General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, 855 Adams St., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


591A Copr. 1934. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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completed the construction of a new storage room and 
warehouse. Both units have added a raw stock dye tub, 
Bunchless cleaning system, and pick counters have been 
added. One-process pickers are now being installed in 
the carding division, and a new gyrator has been added to 
the equipment of this department. 


EAST VALDESE, N. C.—Fifty more knitting machines 
are being installed by the Martinat Hosiery Mills in 
their plant in East Valdese right away. They are making 
room for them in a basement constructed underneath the 
main floor. The expansion will give work to twenty more 
operatives and increase very materially their payroll. 
The mill is also repainting the residences of its employ- 
ees. Several houses are included in this improvement. 


This industry manufactures mercerized, cotton, silk and 
-It has 200 .circular knitting ma- 


combination hosiery. 
chines. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—It was announced here today 
that John A. Baugh, Jr., and O. G. Morehead, of the 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, have 
purchased the Gaston Manufacturing Company at. Cher- 
ryville, near here, and will immediately take charge and 
operate it. The purchase price was not given. 

Baugh, who was resident agent of the Manville- 
Jenckes concern, will be succeeded by Henry McKelvie, 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


UNITED STATES 
PATENTS 


1930—No. 1,781,142 
1982—No. 1,857,410. 
1932—No. 1,858,118 
19383—No. 1,892,751 
1938—No. 1,932,027 


FIRTH-SMITH 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wm. B. Walker 
Sou. Rep. 
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it was announced. McKelvie has been connected with 
the company for the past twelve years and served for sev- 
eral years as plant engineer at the plant. 


The Gaston Manufacturing Company, idle for some 
time, has 12,000 spindles. 


The new company, headed by Mr. Baugh as president 
and treasurer, will be known as the Gaston Process and 
Manufacturing Company. F. I. Clark, of New York, 
will be vice-president and sales manager and O. G. More- 
head, vice-president and general superintendent. The 
company leased the plant from the First National Bank, 
of Shelby, and the Bank of Cherryville for a period of 
21 months, with the privilege of purchase at the end of 
that time. 


Hickory, TENN.—Nine hundred workmen are 
now employed by the du Pont Construction Company, 
which is engaged in making additions and remodeling the 
du Pont Rayon Company’s local unit: There are ap- 
proximately 200 workmen engaged in the construction ol 
new homes in the rayon village, and about 75 engaged in 
street building, grading and other similar projects, mak- 
ing a total of about 1,200 now on the payroll for the 
construction work alone. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Spencer Company, with plants 
here and at Rutherfordton, defaulting~on $470,000 in 
bonds, was placed in receivership, with L. M. Carpenter 
as receiver, in Federal Court of the Western North Caro- 
lina District at Charlotte. 


The papers on file in the office of the clerk of Fed2ral 
Court showed that the bond issue of $500,000 was made 
in 1928 and that default had been made in the interest 
and principal payments for a total of $470,000. 

The State Planters Bank and Trust Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., substituted for a South Carolina bank, was 
named as trustee and Mr. Carpenter was designated by 
Judge E. Yates Webb as receiver to take charge and keep 
the mill operating. N.C. Harris, of Rutherfordton, was 
appointed as Mr. Carpenter’s attorney. 

The two mills operated 38,308 spindles and 512 looms. 


World Use of American Cotton Up | 


World consumption of American cotton increased dur- 
ing March and registered slightly more than the usual 
seasonal increase over February, the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service reports. The increase in the United 
States was somewhat larger than seasonal, while the in- 
crease abroad was barely seasonal. 

World consumption of American cotton during March 
totalled approximately 1,177,000 bales as compared with 
1,089,000 in February, 1,201,000 in March last year, 
and 1,171,000 two years ago. The increase in world 
consumption from February to March this year was 8.1 
per cent, as against an average increase of 5.4 per cent 
from February to March in the past six years. 

In the United States, consumption of American cotton 
increased 13.8 per cent as compared with an average 
increase of 7.1 per cent from February to March in the 
past six years. 

The United States and minor cotton-consuming coun- 
tries consumed more American cotton in March this year 
than in March a year ago, but Great Britain, the Conti- 
nent, and the Orient used less than a year ago. 

The world stock of American cotton on March 3list 
was approximately 14,981,000 bales, as compared with 
16,679,000 at the end of March last year, and 17,273,000 
two years ago. 
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Follow This Banker’s 
Precedent 


Like thousands of his kind, this able and highly respected 
banking executive is entrusted with the investment of mil- 
lions of other people’s money. But in spite of his abilities 
he does not play a lone hand. In fact he is a leading expo- 
nent of the ‘‘group analysis and prescription’’ principle. 
While he reserves the right to exercise his own initiative 
and to make his own decisions, he does not hesitate to con- 
sult with his immediate colleagues and with authoritative 
outside opinion regarding investment problems. 


Chemical processing executives in the textile industry can 
follow this man's precedent with profit. Textile Chemistry 
is so diversified and its research so prolific that no plant 
executive can keep entirely up-to-date on all its phases. 


Therefore he must do the next best thing:—utilize broad 
outside experience through consultation. 


Arnold-Hoffman offers such a consultation service based on 
more than a century of contact with all branches of the tex- 
tile industry, a complete, modern laboratory, and a staff of 
specially trained chemists. 


Since this service is free to all users of A-H Products, 
actual or potential, why not use it when faced with knotty 
problems or when checking up on your routine 
methods? 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, 


New York | 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Charlotte 


Softeners « Soluble Oils - Tallow «Waxes: Soaps 


Flour - Dextrines + Starches ° Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia - * Acids « Blue Vitriol 
Borax Bichromate of Soda - -Bichromate 
of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
Lime - Caustic Soda (solid or flaked ). 
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Work of Cotton Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of the code to promote their mutual welfare and so to 
make their contribution to the success of Code No. 1. 


For me, personally, it has been a happy and inspiring 
experience to be associated with Mr. Geer and Major 
Berry; with the members of the State Boards and will 
all of you, who are the Cotton Tetxile Industry, in this 
common enterprise of patriotic devotion. 


Such success as we of the National Board have had in 
contributing to harmonious relationships between man- 
agement and labor is due, I think, principally to the fact 
that we have built our policies and procedures directly 
under the guidance of the people back there in the mills. 
To the utmost of our ability we have avoided “final de- 
terminations” and issuing orders and rulings by building 
up at our headquarters an information service designed 
to clear up misunderstandings with respect to the mean- 
ing of the labor provisions of the Code, and to encoufage 
the complainants to proceed under Section XVIT and to 
avail themselves of the experience and skill of the mem- 
bers of the State Boards. We are very especially in- 
debted for the organization and conduct of this educa- 
tional work to Mr. L. R. Gilbert, secretary of the Na- 
tional Board, and to the devoted staff who bear the 
heavy routine burdens of our office in Washington. 


When last autumn I had the privilege of meeting with 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in Bos- 
ton, I reviewed the number of complaints that had passed 
through the office; the action that had been taken with 
respect to them. During the first months of our activity 
under Section XVII by far the greatest number of prob- 
lems brought to our attention had to do with the explicit 
provisions of the code itself. Most of the complaints, 
whether justified or not, alleged violations of these pro- 
visions. Today the most exacting problems we are called 
upon to deal with arise from demands of the workers not 
only for the readjustment of the work load, but also for 
the modification of wage rates and weekly earnings in the 
brackets above the code minima. In such cases the Na- 
tional Board under Section XVII has no power to act 
except by way of extending its friendly offices and in re- 
sponding to the joint request of the parties to act as a 
board of arbitration. Such cases present new and diffi- 
cult problems; they impose a very great responsibility 
upon the National Board because any determination 
made in a particular mill may start disturbing currents 
running throughout the industry. We are proceeding 
with the utmost caution; we are drawing to our aid the 
best available technicians. In due course, we hope for 
the privilege of making a report on such problems to the 
Code Authority for their counsel and aid. 


Our main objective has been to promote the success of 
the national recovery program by so conducting our work 
as to inspire confidence not only as between the employ- 
ers and employees on the one side and the National and 
State Boards on the other, but confidence and good will 
among and between employees and employers. We have 
been encouraged by the assurances of such confidence 


that have come to us both from your leaders and from 
leaders of labor. 


I sincerely hope that no action will be taken by any of 
us that will impair that confidence, but that it will grow 
stronger with time and that it will enable all of us work- 
ing together to maintain a wholesomely dynamic peace 
throughout the industry. 
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Atlantic Cotton Mills To Make Wage 
Restitution 


_ Washington.—The Atlantic Cotton Mills, of Macon, 
Ga., cited to the National Compliance Board as having 
violated the wage provisions of the Cotton-Textile Code, 
has forwarded to the board a signed agreement whereby 
the company pledges to make complete restitution of all 
back wages and overtime due employees, to sustain all 
expenses connected with determining the amount of such 
back pay by a certified public accountant of the board’s 
selection, and to post a bond of $2,000 with the code 
authority by Monday, G. C. Royall, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the Compliance Board, has made known. 

In view of the agreement the board will defer action 
against the firm pending fulfillment of the contract. The 
text of the document, which was addressed to Compliance 
Director William H. Davis follows: 

“Being desirous of removing all ground of complaint 
of violation of the code of fair competition for the cotton- 
textile industry, and being entirely willing to make resti- 
tution for any past violations that may be found to exist, 
I express my willingness to do the following things: 


Cites WAGE RESTITUTION 


“1. I agree to make full restitution of all back wages, 
including overtime, to my employees, so that after such 
restitution they shall receive all the amounts which were 
due them under the code provisions. 

“2. In order to determine what back wages, including 
overtime, are due and for the purpose of making restitu- 
tion thereof, I agree at my expense to permit a full exam- 
ination of my books, accounts, and records by a certified 
public accountant to be nominated by the National Com- 
pliance Director. It is my understanding that a certified 
public accountant, to be nominated by me, may be pres- 
ent during the audit made by the accountant to be nom- 


inated by the National Compliance Director, audit to 


cover the period July 17th to date. 

“3. I agree to pay in full as restitution of back wages 
the amounts found to be due by the certified public ac- 
countant nominated by the National Compliance Direc- 
tor. 

“4. It is my understanding that if any question arises 
as to the proper classification of employees with a view 
to determining the applicable wage rate due such em- 
ployees, the certified public accountant nominated by the 
National Compliance Director shall consult with the dep- 
uty administrator for the cotton-textile code, and the dep- 
uty administrator’s ruling on a point of classification shall 
be accepted by the Atlantic Cotton Mills. 


Witt Rerer DIsputres 


“5. I agree that if any dispute other than one involv- 
ing the classification of employees arises in respect of any 
of the above matters, it will be referred to you for action. 

“6. I agree to post bond or deposit other security in 
the amount of two thousand dollars ($2,000) with the 
code authority of the cotton textile code (the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc.), on or before Monday, April 16, 
1934, in the name of George Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New York 
City. Upon satisfactory proof to the certified public 
accountant to be nominated by the National Compliance 
Director that back wages have been paid and the costs of 


the audit met, it is my understanding that this bond shall 
be released. 


“Yours very truly, 
“ATLANTIC Cotton MILts. 
“By G. W. McCommon, President.” 
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Quartermaster Asks Bids 
On 500,000 Wool Socks 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Bids to supply 
250,000 pairs of cotton stockings and 
500,000 pairs of lightweight wool 
socks, for delivery before June 15, 
1934, will be opened at Army Quar- 
termaster Depot May Ist. Another 


proposal asks for prices. on. 20,215 
pairs of canvas leggins, to be opened 
May Ist. 


Mill Demands Writ 
To Prevent Evidence 
Going to Grand Jury 


Gainesville, Ga.—A petition filed 
by the Richmond Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga, for an injunction to 
prevent the United States District 
Attorney from presenting a case to a 
Federal grand jury was being consid- 
ered Tuesday by Judge E. Marvin 
Underwood. 


April 26, 1934 


The petition was brought in this 
State because a number of the mill 
employees live in Georgia, just across 
the State line from Chattanooga. 


The.company, in its action, stated 
it had information that District At- 
torney Lawrence S$. Camp was plan- 
ning to ask the grand jury for an in- 
dictment in connection with the mill’s 
operation under the code. Camp, in 
court, did not say whether he plan- 
ned such action, but asked the court 
to dismiss the petition. Judge Un- 
derwood said he would make his de- 
cision later this week. 


Stretch-Out Bill 
Killed in S. C. House 


Spartanburg, S. C—The House 
bill to abolish the “stretch-out”’ sys- 
tem in the textile plants of South 
Carolina, which flared up in the Sen- 
ate a few days beore adjournment, 
died on the Senate calendar, along 
with several House measures to pre- 
vent evictions during strikes and re- 


_ quiring sanitary sewerage in mill vil- 


lages. 


Air Cooled Compression 


The Gardner-Denver Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., has issued a new Bulle- 
tin AC-7, and new prices, on its line 
of air-cooled compressors and utfits. 
In addition to the usual description 
of compressors, the bulletin gives in- 
formation about car washing pumps, 
and air cooled compressors for Diesel 
and gas engine starting. 


Named Agent For 
Huntley-Jackson Co. 


Iselin-Jefferson Company has been 
appointed sole selling agent for the 
production of Huntley-Jackson Com- 
pany, Inc., of High Point, N. C. This 
corporation produces men’s half hose. 


SEE 
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38th Annual Convention of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


(Continued from Page 11) 


research for the benefit and development of the textile 
industry and its allied branches, including that of pro- 
duction of raw. materials. 


‘The present directors are: Franklin W. Hobbs, Presi- 
dent, Arlington Mills, Boston, Mass., chairman; Stuart 
W. Cramer, President, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. 
C., treasurer; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Frank D. Cheney, Cheney Bros., New York, N. Y.—all 
members appointed by the President of the United States 
except the Cabinet members, who are ex-officio. 

“Mr. Edward T. Pickard, Chief, Textile Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, is secretary. | 


“T find that I am scheduled to make reports on the 
Textile Foundation and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, as usual. 

“T find also some said about my making a report on 
National legislation. I take it that that is merely a 
duplicate of instructions of previous years; for, I do not 
suppose there has ever been a time that textile manufac- 
turers have watched pending legislation as closely as this 
year. Therefore, | do not think it worth while to take 


up your time with any special references to pending leg- 
islation. 


N ATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 


“As perhaps most of you know, the National Indus- 
_ trial Conference Board was originally organized purely as 


a research and statistical medium for all industry in the | 


United States—comprising memberships of many of the 
leading American industries, and including an adequate 
staff of councillors and foreign correspondents to render 
available advice from the leading industrialists and scien- 
tists of the whole world. As you must have noticed, 
owing to the non-partisan character of the work of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, it is more largely 
used for reference and is more often quoted than the pro- 
ceedings of probably any other industrial organization in 
the world; Congress and the different branches of the 
United States Government, as well as miscellaneous 
bodies both public and private, avail themselves of its 
statistics. 

“Considering the present emergency, the Conference 
Board has recently made an exception to the restrictions 
of its operations, and passed a resolution giving its views 
on the Wagner Labor Bill, which I am sure will be of 
interest to our members, as follows: 

“Resolved, That in view of the conviction of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board that the Wagner La- 
bor Disputes Act if enacted in its present form would 
constitute a major obstacle to business recovery and to 
the sound development of American industrial enterprise, 
the Board hereby authorizes the issuance of a statement 
along the general lines of the statement read at this meet- 
ing, setting forth the Board’s objections to the proposed 
legislation, and that its preparation and distribution be 
left to the Executive Committee of the Board.’ 

“Quite obviously, I cannot furnish the substance of 
the Board’s objections to the proposed legislation, but 
you will find them set forth in the public press by the 
Executive Committee. My object in calling attention to 
this particular action of the Conference Board is because 
of the assistance that it is giving to the cotton textile and 
other industries in their opposition to this legislation. 

“I recommend the continuance of our membership in 
the National Industrial Conference Board.” 
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Eleventh 
Southern Textile 
Exposition 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, South Carolina 
October 15 to 20, 1934 


The Southern Textile Exposition has 
been successful nineteen years. 


It is held in Greenville, South Carolina, 
in Textile Hall, and is endorsed by the 
Southern Textile Association. It is the only 


- all-textile show operating on a fixed biennial 


schedule. 


All executives, their associates, depart- 
ment heads, and operatives in cotton, wool, 
worsted, silk, and rayon mills and in dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plants are invited to 
attend. There will be interesting conven- 
tions and group meetings. Special railroad 
rates will be announced. 


Modern machinery, installations, acces- 


sories, and supplies are required for quan- 
tity and quality production. Successful 
mills need labor-saving and cost-reducing 
equipment. | 


Our show affords the quickest and most 
satisfactory method of introducing new 
machinery. Such a properly organized and 
directed exhibition is the most effective 
means of advertising. The exhibitor renews 
old acquaintances and acquires new custom- 
ers by showing his goods and explaining 
their merits. Many of the leading compa- 
nies which supply the textile industry with 
equipment have taken space. 


We shall be pleased to give full details of 
the show upon request. The date is 


October 15 to 20 inclusive 
Address 


Textile Hall 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Report of Secretary W. M. McLaurine At 
Convention of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
Continued from Page 13) 


Department a most serious and energetic and financial 
support. Listen to Mr. Cunningham’s report. 


In addition to this, I might say that throughout the 
entire year, in the activities of this Association, in the 
efforts that have been put forth in legislative matters, in 
business coming under the NRA, the AAA and other 
departments, there are mills that have not made any 
contribution whatsoever, and yet they have received as 
much benefit and as much consideration as the mills that 
have paid their part and have done it gladly. It may be 
inbecoming in me to state that I feel that these mills 
should not allow their financial responsibilities in Associa- 
tion matters to be paid by others. This is a co-operative 
world and we must help carry each other’s burdens. 

We have made a survey of the tax situation in, the New 
England States so that we can compare our conditions In 
this respect with those of our competitors. We have had 
this published and mailed out to the membership. This 
survey was paid for by the three State Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Associations of Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina and this Association. 7 

When our price structure was questioned and the con- 
sumers committee was charging unfair and unjust raises, 
we had R. E. Loper Company to make a careful, un- 
biased survey of this situation which was used in clarify- 
ing and justifying our price position under the NRA. 

So varied and detailed have been our activities that it 
is impossible to list them without boring you, so I will 
make this general statement that, this office has been 
busier this year than at any time during the seven years 
that I have served you. : 


President Marchant.and the committee do not believe 
in watchful waiting. They certainly believe in staying on 
the firing line always with full rounds of ammunition. 
These few lines could constitute my report. I work for 
President Marchant-and the committee, and that means 
we are all working for you. 

We have contributed to the Arkwrights $600.00 during 
the year and have given whatever of moral and business 
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support we were able. 
report. 


Mr. Stuart W. Cramer will give you a report of the 
activities of the Textile Foundation and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. As you know, we 
contributed $500.00 to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., this year. I am sure that Mr. Cramer 
will arouse your interest in the Textile Foundation be- 
cause it has very valuable possibilities for our industry. 
Its survey on Merchandising Methods is a very valuable 
summary and can be used as a basis for improving this 
phase of our industry when the time arrives for studying 
this subject. | 

At the end of last year and the beginning of the new 
year, we were in the throes of national legislation. We 
were looking into a new year with apprehension and dis- 
tress. The passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act relieved a certain amount of tension. However, dur- 
ing the latter part of our fiscal year, after the intense 
fury of the NRA had somewhat spent itself, there has 
begun to creep into congressional halls certain foreboding 
bills such as the Wagner-Lewis Bill, the Wagner-Connery 
Bill, bills controlling exchanges and the sale of securities, 
even the old Black Bill still lives and occasionally raises _ 
its hand menacingly. Tariff revision is just in the offing 

Thus the membership can see that life has not been a 
bed of roses ,or one of peaceful and pleasureable pursuit. 
Our Southern committee and this office have done every- 
thing within their power to try to safeguard the interests 
of the Southern industry. We have written to you at 
various times and on many of these measures, and you, 
too, have been very valuable in co-operating with us by 
writing or wiring your Senators and Congressmen, but 
some of you have either not read the communications, or 
have said “What is the use?”’ To make it plain, some of 
you have done nothing, waiting for others to discharge 
your obligations. Do you think this is a fair attitude to 
assume? I am speaking rather frankly, but I mean these 
words kindly, because we need all the help that it is 
possible to get,—in numbers, in political influence and in 
financial assistance. | 

I commend to you President Marchant as a great 
leader. I thank him personally for the fine spirit that 
he has shown, for his most excellent co-operation, for his 
many kindnesses. I thank our vice-presidents, the chair- 


Mr. T. H. Webb will make this 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
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It BOILS THIN . 
WARP 
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We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. B. Der, Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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men and members of the various committees, the Board 
of Government, our Traffic Manager and all members of 
this Association because they have so generously, gra- 
ciously and cheerfully aided me with their advice and 
counsel. 


I also express my appreciation to the officers and 


members of the various State Associations and the allied 
associations, to the various State and governmental de- 
partments for the splendid co-operative spirit that they 
have manifested. I sincerely trust that I shall have the 
pleasure of enjoying these pleasant associations for a long 
time. 


A student of mine once remarked to me, “It is fine for 
a boy to meet a man. It does him good.” Somewhat 
paraphrasing that statement, I would like to say that it is 
fine for a man to mix and mingle with men. It has been 
my great pleasure this year to mix and mingle most inti- 
mately with the men of this Association and it has done 
_ my heart good to find these men able to stand and show 
themselves worthy of the name in every respect. I thank 
you. 


Report of Traffic Committee of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
(Continued from Page ‘16) 


too high. Our protest was sustained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the level of such rates is to 
be worked out later with the railroads. In the menatime 
North and South Dakota interests, also parties in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, etc., have filed complaints as to textile 
rates from the South. We will intervene and do all pos- 
sible ‘to assist in those efforts. 


Efforts have been made by trucking interests to pre- 
vent express companies competing with them in the han- 
dling of merchandise on basis of freight rate levels. We 
intervened in behalf of the express companies, thus pre- 
serving to us this competition. We are pleased to report 
that the commission has sustained our views, although 
_ the matter has not yet been finally decided. 


Various hearings before the Southern Classification 
Committee have been held involving ratings on textile 
products, such as sheets, pillow cases, blankets, etc. We 
have taken part for the reason that if the final decision 
in our special cotton piece goods commodity rate case 
should be unfavorable, we will then have a vital interest 
in these ratings. Many other classification changes have 
been accomplished including reductions in carload mini- 
mum on sulphate of alumina from 60,000 to 40,000 
pounds; ratings on boiler cleansing compound, less car- 
load, reduced 40%; borax, less carload, 23%; Japan wax, 
less carload,-18%. 


Reduced ratings on sheeting, print cloth, and osnaburg, 
carload as referred to in our last report have been made 
more favorable by the removal of the restriction in mini- 
mum rate provisions of class tariffs, so that the bagging 
rates will apply in all instances without inflation by the 
former minimum rate provisiohs, 


Carload rates on talc from California points have been 
reduced approximately 25%. 
Submitted by 


ELLIson A. SMYTHE, Chairman. 
Cart R. CUNNINGHAM, Mgr. Traffic Dept. 


MosiLe, Ata.—J. G. Sanders, superintendent Cotton 
Mill Products Company, and W. M. Brown, of 5 Mo- 
hawk Ave., Mobile, are formulating plans for the opening 
of a waste mill for the manufacture of cotton products. 
They plan to be operating within 60 days. 
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“Standard Everywhere” 
CAMACYL COLORS 
for 
ACETATE SILKS 


Acetate Dyestuffs featuring strength, 
brilliancy, and fastness 


Of Immediate Interest: 


CAMACYL BRILLIANT ORANGE 3R CONC. 
CAMACYL DARK BROWN JC CONC. 
CAMACYL BLACK W SPEC. 
CAMACYL FAST RED Y 
CAMACYL SEAL BROWN G 
CAMACYL SEAL BROWN R 
CAMACYL BLACK SJ SPEC. 


© Write for sample and prices 


The CAMEL line: 


ACEKO (Acid) 

AMIDINE (Direct) 
SOL-AMIDINE (Lt-Fast Direct) 
AMIDAZO (Develop) 
KROMEKO (Chrome) 


CHROMAZINE for 
CHROMACID Textile Printing 


ETHONIC (Level Dyeing Acid) 


CAMACYL (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
{for Actate Silks) 


AMALTHION (Sulphur) 


LAVOSAL (Fast to Salt Water 
and Washing) 


CHMPBELL 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers 
Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York City 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Boston Providence 
Concord, N. C. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Marchant Reviews Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 7) 


paper manufacturing, we feel that the cotton goods in- 
dustry is unfairly and excessively taxed; that paper man- 
ufacturing in certain of its branches is under taxed, or 
scantily taxed; and that the cotton piece goods business 
is being harmed because of the processing tax and turned 
over to a very large extent to the paper manufacturers. 

To state the question tersely and briefly, a small and 
thoroughly inadequate tax has been affixed on certain 
jute and paper products while all other competitive 
products are free and enjoying a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of the competitive trade. We feel that the in- 
dustry should vigorously continue its efforts to secure 
some degree of protection for cotton goods before com- 
petitive materials become too firmly entrenched, or a 
permanent injury will be inflicted upon the cotton textile 
industry. 


Export MARKET 


With the added cost of the NRA and with the policies 
of the Government so far rather decidedly nationalistic, 
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CHEMICALS 


Made by 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. — 


New York Acetic AND SutPpHURIC AcIDS. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Soprum SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. Pine Om 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 

New York FORMALDEHYDE 
John D. Lewis, Inc. 

Providence, R. I. Tannic Acip 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND OxaLic AcID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
| New Orleans “C” Satt 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. | 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati Textite Soaps 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 


Clifton, N. J. Potyzme “P” 
Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic Acip 


Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp. 


Richmond TrisopIum PHOSPHATE 


CHAS. H. STONE 
Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


April 26, 1934 


it is easy to see that the exportation of cotton products 
is growing more difficult from day to day. The export 
business is practically killed as statistics of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will show. | 
When we recall the fact that once there were over 
35,000 people operating over one million spindles, pro- 


- duced over five million yards of cloth for export trade, 


it is easy to get a fair idea of what this loss means to 
the textile industry. | 


FREIGHT RATES 


These conditions, affording the fine goods manufactur- 
ers of the East the opportunity to ship lighter goods of 
greater value, as compared with the heavier, cheap goods, 
reflect a decided advantage in transportation to New 
England mills, 

Combined rates on compressed cotton to New York 
from Dallas, Teas, via Greensboro, N. C., are .91; fabrics 
.61%; total 1.524%, as compared with the rate from 
Dallas via Fall River, Mass., of .52 on compressed cot- 
ton; .24 on fabrics, total .76. | | 


Other points in the East have decided advantages over 
other points in the South in shipment to New York, and 
also to Chicago. 

In the face of this fact, I regret to report that a more 
recently proposed new schedule of rates will still further 
widen this difference. | 

The freight rate advantage in the East is a very serious 
matter. Our Traffic Department should be vigorously 
supported in its efforts to care for our interests in this 


. direction. 


TAXES 


In property taxes the tendency is just as bad, and the 
problem just as serious, if not more so. 

With the exception of the past year or so, when local 
governments have been forced to economize, the tax rates 
paid per spindle by mills in most of our Southern States 
have steadily increased. The South Carolina average has — 
shown the greatest increase in America. North Carolina 
and Georgia are only a short distance behind. Even 
Alabama pays a rate higher now than most New England 
rates. All the Southern States have witnessed a steady 
shifting of the tax load to industry and a steady increase 
in the tax rate paid per spindle. 

You will find the following comparison interesting: 


Tax RATE Per SPINDLE 


eae 1922 1933 Increase 
South Carolina ___ 43 .65 51% in 12 yrs. 
1920 1933 Decrease 
Fall River _......._._ .68 Al 39 7-10% in 14 yrs. 
New Bedford : 69 54 21 7-10% in 14 yrs. 


New Hampshire ___ .84 52 38 1-10% in 14 yrs. 


The New England decreases reflect a vigorous effort at 
tax relief on the part of the industry and also reflect the 
dire disaster which until two years ago disrupted New 
England industry. 

Unquestionably our tax burden in the South is too 
great. If our mills are to survive, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we all work vigorously to bring about property 
tax reliei. | 

WAGES 


While the Textile Code recognizes the peculiar village 
problems of the South by the establishment of the $1.00 
wage differential, it is doubtful if there is a single mill in 
the South whose village does not cost far more than the 
actual wage differential between New England and South- 
ern mills, From a comparative wage standpoint, consid- 
ering the cost of the village and the other wage equiva- 
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lents, the Southern mills are at a decided disadvantage. 
Articles carried in Cotton and The Textile World, as well 
as numerous other statistics show the extra village cost 
at $2.00 to $3.50 per person per week. 


This discussion of our competitive disadvantage is in- 
troduced here because it represents a problem which is 
increasingly difficult. It is a problem which Southern 
mills must solve if they are to survive in this highly com- 
petitive field. 


National Recovery to Date and in Prospect 
(Continued from Page 9) 


against, but whether, in our effort to let no guilty man 
escape, we have not so beset the path of the honest man 
with pitfalls that he is unable to proceed along the road 
which he is entitled to travel? 


Is it not time to call a halt to wholesale denunciation 
of business and business men, and to cease to legislate 


for or against groups, but, rather, for the benefit of the 
country at large? 


I believe in the NRA I also believe in the essential 
integrity and soundness of American business. I give my 
whole-hearted allegiance to the basic underlying theory 
of the National Recovery Act, which is to seek, co-opera- 
tively, the return of National health for the benefit alike 
of industry, of employees and of the public. My plea 
here today is that the same spirit which has actuated 
NRA to date, not only be continued in the National Re- 
covery Administration itself, but be extended into our 
- legislative halls, and, even more, into the basic thinking 
of our people. 


The 
New Edition 
Of 
Clark’s 
Directory 


of 
Southern Textile Mills 


Ils Now Ready 
PRICE $2.00 
Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TExTILE BULLETIN 


Third kdition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 
This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 


books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


SELL 
Classified Ad 


Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIO ExPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


| ¢ 


How Much Gold in a Dollar? 


is a question that makes the front 
page of the papers. The spinning 
overseer has another question kept 
continually before him ben the manage ment .. 
offs per dollar of operating costs: 
Therv ictor Circle » Traveler can save you a lot of head- 
aches in answering this question. By reduction friction,. it 
increases the doffs per day and improves the quality of the 
yarn,—all at a LOWER trav eler cost. 

{ts performance is superior to any traveler developed be- 
fore, or since. See for yourself. We'll send samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
, N. E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 


How many 
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CoTTON Goons 3 


New York.—The cotton goods markets remained quiet 
throughout the week. Opinion here in the market is that 
the slow business is due to the continued uncertainty over 
the legislative policy in Washington. The trade is hope- 
ful, however, that the situation will clear up and that by 
June business will be active again. It is generally be- 
lieved that buyers need goods and have simply postponed 
buying until the situation was more definite. There are 
many indications that demand will be spurred by the 
promotions now under way for National Cotton Week 
which are more active than ever before. 

While prices on some print cloths, sheetings and broad- 
cloths were an eighth cent lower last week, the decline 
was not general. Some sellers moved goods at conces- 
sions, but after small sales the market was again firmer 
at the week end. 

In print cloths, the 39- inch 68x72s sold most actively. 
The basis on which most of the selling took place was at 
7¥ec, though for a brief spell when cotton was taking a 
tailspin 7’2c was done in a single quarter. On the 39- 
inch 80 squares buyers did 93¢c for most of what they 
had to cover on. These two constructions sold for May 
through June. For a moment the 80 squares sold at 9'4c 
at the time the 68s moved at their lowest figure. A com- 
paratively little interest was remarked on 38'%-inch 64x 
60s that sold at 634c and just a few for a brief time at 

Frequent indications of a sound market applied to the 
situation in narrow sheetings. They were not active, but 
quality variations that mark the preferences of buyers 
more definitely than possibly in print cloths has given 
the leading mills an opportunity to hold the market 
steady. 

Fine goods operators continued the trading policy they 
began weeks ago when they often decided they would 
utilize the remaining time of the spring season to reduce 
present stocks and not make new commitments. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 27-in., 64x60s _ i 
Gray goods, 3814-in.. 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s __ 7% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 85% 
Brown sheetings, standard _. 
Tickings, 8-ounce __ 18% 
Staple 9 
Standard prints 


| | 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. INc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


_ 
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WENTWORTH 


Philadelphia, Pa—-There was no active business in Last Longer, Make Stronger , 
: s last week. tradi tinui the light basis that Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the { 
yarns last week, trading continuing on the light basis commen iG. The Peg 
consumers showed interest only in small lots for prompt | } room since the advent of the HIGH 
delivery. Few forward contracts were heard of, May SPEED SPINDLE. 
and June deliveries being usual. Manufactured only by the 
_ Prices are unusually irregular, with differences in qual- National Ring Traveler Co. 
ity playing a more important part than is customary. Ee one 

Experience with paying the processing tax on cotton has ee 
gradually led to the substitution, wherever possible, of | | $1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 
card strip and other material not subject to this impest. 
Even so, dealers claim that some of the low prices now 
being reported do not adequately represent the intrinsic 


value of the off-grade materials used in spinning the yarn. i iT PA p F- qi 
That is, considering the value of clean, white cotton, this | 
sub-quality yarn should bring more than is now being Sond Lh Ye Order 
reported. OW 


Orders placed varied between less than.10.000 pounds 
to 25,000 and 50,000 pounds. Competition was evidently Cloth Winding Boards © 


keen in this quarter, for some of the lowest trading levels Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
were reached in the pressure to close with buyers. ‘The Toilet Tissues 


entire spinning section eased in its holding position with Twines | * 

isolated mills quoting sharply under the majority. The | Wrapping Saper-—-Boxes, ete. 
cotton and sometimes on account of the disposal of quick 

lots. 

showed total sales of 2,563,195 pounds which when divid- GREENSBORO. N. é.. 
ed. between mills and selling agents showed the former 


usual cause for this was the appearance of part waste 
DILLARD PAPER CO. 

The weekly statistics for the period ended April 7th 

sold 1,438,774 pounds and the latter 1,124,421 pounds. 


This compared with total sales of 3,973,900 pounds of 
gray yarn during the week ended March 30th. During THE 
the week which closed April 7th, 10s singles on cones | 
sold within a range of 28c to 29c, 20s between 3l1c and 
35¥%c and 30s from 34c to 38c.. Two-ply 10s sold from IMPROV ED EYE 
28c to 30c within that week, 20s from 30c to 32% and 
30s 35% to 39c. | We also Manufacture 
The combed yarn market was weaker, the trend show- 
ing declines of from 2c a pound up. Dobby Loom Cords 
Southern Single Warps 36% ~-37 
36 Rice Dobby Chain Company 
ie 28%-.. Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 FOR 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Southern Single Skeins 8s. 2, 3 and 
FOR 
Southern Frame Cones 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny. N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 B. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Ly §. Ligon, Greenville, 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou, 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. Tth St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church S8St.. 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. Providence, 
R. Sou. Office, Independence Blde.. 
Charlotte, N. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128. Dallas, ‘Tex.: R. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou, Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins. Pres. and Treas.: Howard R. 
Cook. Vice-Pres.: M. D. Tinney, Sec. 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia: William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. Sou. 
Office. 831 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barrett-Cravens Co.. 3255 W. es St.. 
Chicago, Till. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep Enei- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17> Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. tL. Stever. 
P..0O. Box 240, Charlotte. 'N. Ww. B. 
Uhier, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanbure. 8. 
a R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 

a. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps. Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Rildg.. Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blde.. Greenville, 8. C.: Belton 
C. Plowden, Griffin. Ga.: Gastonia Mili 
Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2200 Westfield Rd., Charlotte. N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 age 
St.. Chicago. TIL N. C. and bis 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Butterworth & Sons Co... H. 
delphta, Pa. Sou. Office. Johnston Bide.. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn. Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 8St.. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. 
P. O. Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stouch, P. O. Box 701. Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hilisboro, N. C. 


Steel & tron Co., Greensboro, 


W., Phila- 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co.. Inc.. Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Clinton Co.,.Clinton. Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co.. Inc.. Green- 
ville. S. C.. Byrd Miller. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr.. Hotel Char- 
lotte. Charlotte, N. C.: Luther Knowles. 
Jr.. 223 Sprines 8St.. S. W., P. O. Box 466 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batters 
Place, New York Clty. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville. 8S. C. 
Stocks 


Inc., 


carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N: C. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. ohn E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 1018 Boule- 
vard, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Seu. Reps.. BD. . Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. Cc.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, s. c., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc... 
Wilmineton., Del. John L. Dabbs, Mar.; 
D. C. Newman. Asst. Mgr. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps.. L. BE. Green. B. Constable. 


- Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. ° 


Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Blde.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs. 715 Prov- 
ident Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. R. 
202 Prentiss Ave., Greenville, S. 
C.: J. M. Howard. 136 8. Spring St.. Con- 
ete N. G.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, 
Aucusta. Ga.: Tom Tavlor. Newnan, Ga. 
Durant Mfa. Co., 1923 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee. Wis. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews. 1615 Bryan St.. Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bide.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Taylor. 3889 
Bloom 8t.. Baltimore. Md.: H. N. Mont- 
v. 408 28rd St. N., Birmingham. 
Ala.: L. EB. Kinney. 814 Pan American 
Bide... New Orleans, La. 


Eaton. Paul 8., 318 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, | 
Bah 


Mass. Sou. Rep.. George F. 

Box 581, Charlotte, N. c. 
Engineering Sales Co., 

Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angqus Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sou. Reps.. Ga.. Fla... Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co. 801 Volunteer Blde.. 
lanta, Ga.: N. 8. C.. H. Gfi- 
1000 W. Morehead St.. 


an, P. O. 


601 Builders 


Charlotte. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8&t.. 
Roston, Mass, Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
FE. Honeycutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co.. Denevr, Colo. N. C: 
Rev., Pngeineertne Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Pide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dvestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York Citv. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.. B. 
A. Stizen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Son. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta. Ga.. FB. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston. W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer.: Char- 
Iatte. N. C.. P. Coles. Mer.: Datias. 
Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mer=: 
Oklahoma Citv. Okla... F. D. Hathway. RB 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Rir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chat- 
Tenn... W. O. McKinney. Mer-.: 
Ft Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville. A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. 
Ky.. .R. Mvrick. Mer.: Memphis. Tenn.. 
O. MeParlane,. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. 
J. H. Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. Ta... 
R. Witlard. Mer.: Richmond, Va.. J. W. 
Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. T. A. 
Thr. Mer.: Sou. Service Shovns. Atlanta. 
Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. W. 
F. Kaaton, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., C. 
Bunker, Mgr. 


Champion, 709-11 Spring 


Johnston Bildg., 


April 26, 1934 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank BH. Keener, 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.; C..N. 
Commercial Bank 
otte 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C., 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... Inc., The. 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Kil lick, 206- 
207 BE. 7th St., Charlotte, .B. 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
Fla.;: Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans, La.: B. M. 
Shreveport. 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker. Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville. 
Tenn.: W. Sanders. 209 EH. 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zlerach. 1226-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep.. 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York Clty. Sou. Reps... Samue! 
Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: W. 
G. Shull. Box 923, Greenville. S. C.: O. T 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & 8B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket. R. IT. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide... At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham 
Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. 0. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton & Co.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset 
St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... H. 
J. Waldron. 614 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. J. A. 
Brittain. 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 


Third St., St. Louls, Mo.. for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith. P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro. N. C.: R. J. Maxwell. 625 


Rhodes Haverty Blde.. Atlanta. 
Wrytie. 614 First 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 2528 Summer &t., 
Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, 
P. ©. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass. Son. Office and Plant. 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.. ©. M. Terryberry. 20% 

. 1618 Harvard St., 
C.; Guy L. Melchor., Jr., At- 
702 Metropolitan 


lanta Office. 
Hudson Industrial Co.. 

Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou. Rep., Walter 

M. Fallor. P. O. Box 989, Charlotte. N. C. 
Inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 2107. 7th Char- 

lotte. N. C.: Belton C. Plowden. ‘Griffin, 

Ga.: L. S. Ligon. Greenville. 8. C. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. ©. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bide., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. H., Danielson. Conn. 
Sou. Rep.. Irving Bullard. Treas., 
Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. 8. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors. Odell Mill Supply Co... Greens- 
hero. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelhvy Supply Co.. Shelby. WN. C.: Sullt- 
van Hdw. Co... Anderson. C.: Mont- 
gomeryvy & Crawford. Snartanbure. 
Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton. 8. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. c.2 South- 
ern Reltinge Co... Atlanta. Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. C.. 
and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland 
Co.. Loutsville, Ky. 

Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
. Carolina Spectalty Co., Charlotte. 


Ga.; TD. O. 
National Bank Blde¢.. 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. 
C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenvilie,. S. C. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Tler. P. O. Box 1888. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 6156 N Church St., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 

Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co.. 
Kewanee. Til. N. C. and S. C. Pnei- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Blde.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Lyon Metal Products. tnc., Aurora. Til. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep.. Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Oo. Sou. 


‘Eng. Co. 


2, 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. at Se 


bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, 


Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.; Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
(Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Filor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & DBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). ‘Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Willlamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. . North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Char- 


lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
. Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 


High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wtl- 
mington Iron Works; Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columpbta 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Beltine & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. J 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, H. Olney, 161 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 


27th Place 8.. Birmingham, Ala. 


National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St... N. B., 
—— Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Aegt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps... L. B. Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. S. 
c.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken. N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8S. C. 


WN. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York Clty. Sou. Office, 691 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte. N. C., Spartanbure. 8. 

New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville. 8. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Butlders’ Bide. Charlotte, N. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland. O. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Butlders’ Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 

Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Hadwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, inc., F., Holyoke. 
Mass 


Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., B. J. Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth 8t.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tanne 
Wiimtineton. Del.; Atlanta Store, C. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, mm. 

ed Smith, Charlotte, N. H: J. 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.: Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanoo Tenn.: 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. 
na 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., a 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. aa 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 


mee Mfg. Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seyde! Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Seydel.Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 

Atlanta, a. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Soluol Corp., 123 Ave., 
dence, R. 1. Sou. Rep.., 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 


Provi- 
J. Adams, 
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Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Standard Conve St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8. “ Engineering 
Co., 601 Suilders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Phila elphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BH. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
EB. Mer. Sou. Reps., 
W. 6. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., tInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
— ‘Bldg. , Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. ‘Griffin, 

gr. 


Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, Peterson- Stew- 
art Fence Construction ‘Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C 


“er Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile age Franklin St., 
tanburg, J. 
Treas. 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
i Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 

a. 

U. S. Ring 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, 8. C.; 


ee B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 


Spar- 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C., 
also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Megr., 1733 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, , 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. | 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Megrs.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 


Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 EB. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Southern Textile Securities 


Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
April 14, 1934, 


$ Per 

Share Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills. » 
Anderson Cotton Mills... ... 35 
Areade Cotton Mills... 7 13 


Arcadia Mills 10 
Arcadia Mills, pfd 
Arkwright Mills 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co.....- 20 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% 


pfd. 
Belton Mills (Par, $25)... 8 11 


‘Inman Mills 


Baddy, Sec. and. 


Belton Mills, pfd._...__- 3% 
Bibb Mfg. Co. er 
Brandon Corp., 
Brandon Corp., 
Brandon Corp., pfd.__.. 7t 
Calhoun Mills 4 
-Hos Co, (Par, 

Chiquola Mfg. 10 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. 6 
Citton Coy 8 


Columbus Mfg. Co... 6 
Cowpens Mills 
D. BE. Converse Co... 5 


Dallas Mfg. Co.......-. 
Darlington Mfg. Co... 
Drayton Mills 

Dunean Mills i 
Dunean Mills, pfd....... 7 
Eagle & Phenix Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Fairforest Finishing Co., 


Serial Notes _... 6% 


Florence Mills 4 
Florence Mills, pfd...... 
Mfg. Co. (Par, 
Gainesville Mills. 
Glenwood Millis 
5 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Mills, pfd. (Par, 


$ 
Hamrick Milis 
Hartsville Cotton Mills .. 6* 
Industrial Cotton Mills 


Judson Millis, A pfd.___- 7t 
Judson Mills, B pfd.__. 
King, John P., . 
Laurens Cotton Mills... 4 
Limestone Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 
rial Notes 


Marion Co.....___- 
Mills (Par, 


Monarch Mills _... 
Musgrove Cotton 
Newberry Cotton 6 


Norris Cotton Milis..... 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd._ 7 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid. 
Pickens Cotton Mills 8 


Boe, & Dan River 
Mills (Par, $25) 
Riverside & Dan River 


Sibley Mfg. 
Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works _... 
Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works, pfd...._ 7 
Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par 
Proc- 
Southern Worsted Corp.., 


p 
Spartan Millis 
Spencer 


Corp., 

Union- Buffalo Millis 

-Buffalo Mills, ist 


d 1% 
Union- -Buffalo ‘Mills, 2nd 
Victor- Monaghan Co. 
(Ex. Div.) 
Victor- Monaghan 6 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 

Wallace Mfg. Co... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Shoals M Co., 


d 
Wellington Mills (No 
Wellington Mills, pfd.__ 6 
Woodside Cotton 

Miscellaneous Stocks” 
and Bonds 
Clinchfield Coal Corp... 
Coal Corp., 
Piedmont & Northern __ 
Express 

Taylor-Colquitt Co. (No 

Taylor-Colquitt Co., pfd. 


*Plus extra. 
tPlus back dividends 


75 
21 


49 
4 80 
37 41 
6 9 
90 95 
) 40 50 
10 12 
105 120 
74 738 
798 
65 7 
20 26 
60 
17 23 
3 7 
10 
97 101} 
45 55 
4 
40 50 
40 50 
95 
20 23 
45 
70 RO 
55 
13 15 
70 
6 
Inman Mills, 7 RO 
70 
58 
65 
40 50 
85 $0 
70 Rf) 
12 14 
66 
RG 
64 
12 16 
75 
31 
xt) RA . 
20. 
65 70 
Qf) 
ats or 4 115 
20 23 
Millis, 6% pfd 70) 
Saxon Millis 18 22 
20 30 
2) 
84 88 
99 107 
5 7 
95 100 
40 
95 
s 10 
73 Rf) 
23 
60 64 
105 
55 60 
55 65 
76 80 
67 
28 35 
40 43 
65 
19 
96 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


_Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 
LANCASTER, S. C. 


LANCASTER CoTToN Miit Grrts Art Harp To Brat. 


If you want to see a fine looking group of girls, take a 
look at these. Note their nime uniforms and smiling 
look at these. Note their fine uniforms and smiling 
ance. No wonder Mr. Privett is so proud of these girls; 
he has a right to be. | 


Weave Room No. 1—First 


There is another picture we would like to have, and 
that is the children and grandchildren of T. C. Lowery, 


Day Line Emplovees of the Spooler Room in Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S.C. F. V. Privett, 
Oveerser, at Left; Jack Hunter, Asststant Overseer, 
at Right. 


loom fixer in No. 1 weave room, where James Cobb is 


overseer, with J. T. Hunter, assistant overseer, second 
shift. 


Mr. Lowery is the father of 16 children, nine of them 
boys, and 14 grandchildren, all boys and all living. Mr. 
Lowery has been here most of his life, owns his own farm 
and lives on it. He has worn out two or three horses and 
buggies driving back and forth to his work at the mill, 
and now uses a car. He has been fixing looms 17 years. 
F. H. Lowery, P. B. Hammond and Aaron Neal are 
other loom fixers that we remember meeting on first shift. 

J. T. Hunter, in charge of second shift, is a minister 
of the gospel and teacher of the large Berean class in 
Second Baptist Church. We hope to have a picture of 
this class soon. 


J. L. Becknell is head loom fixer. Other loom fixers 
who take our paper are: Louie Tyler, E. P. Starnes, 


Smith Helms, Saye Burns, Heath Carnes, Willie Hunter, 
Ferris McManus, Will Hudson, G. T. Bryson, Theron 
McManus, G. S. Plyler, Henry Steele and J. E. Gilmore. 


WEAVE Room No, 2° 


W. E. Wall, is overseer, assisted by R. J. Funderburk 
on first shift. W. E. Sutton, Lewis Deese, Oliver Plyler 


Employees of Spooler Room, Second Shift, Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. F. V. Privett, 
Overseer, at Right; Joe Hunter, Assistant Overseer, 
at Left. 


and Lewis Jordan, loom fixers, are among our new sub- 
scribers on first shift. 

On second shift, J. B. Campbell is assistant overseer 
and he is a live wire. J. C. Poag, head loom fixer; other 
loom fixers who are among the progressives are M. W. 
Snipes, W. C. Lloyd, Lee Watts, Hurley Furr, V. E. 
Baker, J. T. Bagwell, A. J. Harris, Brasca Neal, W. R. 
Herring, Willie Moody, T. H. Baker and J. E. Watts, all 
subscribers to the only weekly textile journal published 
in the South, The Textile Bulletin. 

There are lots of others who take our paper here 
whose subscriptions are already paid in advance. We 
are proud of all our Lancaster friends. 


THE SLASHER Room 


J. H. Atkins is the genial overseer; John T. Lane, 
assistant overseer; C. E, Frye, W. L. Harrison, E. C. . 
Gaskin are slasher men; Fred Ezell and W. L. Estridge, 
sizing; Ernest Boling, assistant tying-in. 

WEAVE Room No. 3 

S. S. Hardin is overseer, with C. D, Evans, assistant 

on first shift and J. F. Pettit on second shift: loom fixers 


who subscribed to our paper at this time, W. M. Pate, 
J. B. Gardner and Walter Evans. 


7. 
a 
ad 
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Weave Rooms Nos. 4 AND 5 


We should have said at the beginning of this article 
that W. L. Lowery is superintendent of all the weaving. 
He was formerly at Cohoes, N. Y., and is mighty proud 
to be down South. | 

J. &. Elsmore, recently of Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C., 
is overseer of both No. 4 and No. 5. P. E. Penland is 
assistant overseer No. 4 first shift, and J. H. Truesdale, 


Edward and Bettie Ray Sutton, chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Sutton. The 
father i is loom fixer. 


assistant in No. 5. M. §S. Chapman, assistant No. 4 
~ second shift, and A. R. Gossett, assistant in No. 5 on 
second: shift. L. B. Turner, F. R. Johnson and C., L. 
Thompson, loom fixers on first shift, with B. M. Robbins, 
head loom fixer. On second shift, x M. Coward, J. H. 
Carroll, J. H. Human, D. K. Wright and T. C. Ashley 
are loom fixers on second shift. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


REVOLUTION CoTTon Mitt A GEM IN A LOVELY SETTING 


Proximity to the South; White Oak, North; and the 
Proximity Print Works, West. The Textorian Office near 
the mill office—also a theater, beauty shop and other 
attractions and conveniences—just across the street. 

Superintendent Geo. P. Stone was one of the first mill 
officials that welcomed the writer to Greensboro in 1912, 
when we began traveling for Mill News. He gave me 
the best and prettiest piece of dark red flannel (outing) 
for a bath robe. We don’t see any goods today of that 
quality It looked more like velvet than anything else. 

C. F. Phillips, assistant superintendent, is always 
ready to render any possible service to the Bulletin rep- 
resentative, for which he has our sincere thanks. 

S. J. Lonard, overseer carding, is an old-time friend 
who has been loyal through the years. Met his hand- 
some son in the Textorian office. Ramson Cagle is one 
of the wide-awake second hands. 

C. O. Ward is overseer spinning; S. G. Hodson, assist- 
ant; G. L. Gaulden, J. L. Ritter, 5. W. Vaughn, D. 1. 
Phillips and J. C. Gaulden are among the progressives 
who will some day be overseers and superintendents. 

A. H. Hinshaw is overseer weaving, second shift, and 
E. W. Dodson, overseer carding, second shift. 

S. S. Rawlins, in office, and G. J. Shepherd, office man- 
ager, are both regular subscribers to The Bulletin. 

Revolution employees—many of them have been here 
since the mill first started. There are never any changes 
to be made in the addresses of our subscribers. 

From The Textorian, we got the following announce- 
ment for next Friday night: 


Mr. Ben Cone to MAKE TALK 
The Revolution Community Club cordially invites the 
men and women of Revolution to be present at the club 
meeting to be held on Thursday night, April 26th, at 
7:30, at the school, at which time Mr. Ben Cone will 
speak on “The Cone Export and Commission Company.” 
Mr. M. M. Heiss will introduce Mr. Cone. 
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The devotional will be conducted by Mrs. A. N. Hol- 
lis. Following Mr. Cone’s talk a one-act play, “Needle, 
Thread and Jabber,” will be presented by the members 
of the club under the direction of Mrs. Mendenhall. Tak- 
ing part in the play are Mesdames J. D. Hughes, C. H. 
Cagle, cletus Roddy, U. S. Grady, I. T. Stout, W. F. 


Johnson, H. C. Holt, Jettie Joyce, Nat Tucker and J. L._ 
Meadows. 


DADEVILLE, ALA. 


ALABAMA CoTTON MILLS 


This mill is running two full eight-hour shifts with 
plenty of skilled help. D. F. Poole, formerly with the 
Pepperell Mills, Opelika, Ala., is superintendent, and was 
very cordial. 

The overseers are a fine bunch of progressives, and 
everyone one of them takes The Bulletin. The very first 
overseer that this representative met was J] .M. Spence, 
overseer the cloth room, a man who was our friend and 
neighbor for years in LaGrange, Ga. 

J. M. Harrison, carder and spinner, was pleased ‘to 
subscribe to the “best textile journal obtainable.” 
Thanks, Mr. Harrison. 

W. A. Cunningham, overseer weaving, made my visit 
very pleasant and was great assistance. E. R. Ray is the 
splendid master mechanic.—B. C. T. | : 


WEST POINT, MISS. 


Aponauc Merc. Co. No. 2 


This was the first stop that “The Bulletin Special”’ 
made in Mississippi. It is a delightful city of “friendly 
folks’’—that is, if they are all like the good looking 
young superintendent, Val Phillips. 

Aponaug Mill will have a ball team this year that will 
make things lively for opponents, and much fun and 
pleasure is anticipated by sport loving citizens. 

Though small, this mill is truly “on the map.” 
40s carded yarns, and gets production. 

Alex Jeffries is overseer carding, assisted by J. E. 
Pressley, on second shift; Hilliard Sanders, overseer spin- 
ning, assisted by Melton Higginbotham, on second shift: 
Allie Weaver, overseer twisting and winding, with Othel 


Duncan assisting on second shift; John Lindsay is mas- 
ter mechanic. 


Makes 
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Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Complete roller covering shop equip- 
ment, including cutters, grinders, etc. 
Splendid condition, modern in every 
respect. Or will lease to responsible 
party including space in brick bulld- 
ing. Center of Piedmont Section. Ad- 
dress Roller Shop, care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel 
Brick Bulldings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location : 
A Bargain 
For information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted To Buy 

Foster Cone Winder No. 40. 

Foster Cone Winder No. 77. 

Entwistle Ball Warper. 

Franklin Ball Winder, 7%” Gauge. 

Haskell-Dawes Rope Layer. 

Must be guaranteed in first-class run- 

ning condition. 

Little Rock Textile Company 

Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE 


Owing to change in products, we offer 
12 style 50 Universal Tube Winders, 
motor driven. Perfect condition; at- 
tachment for one or two ends up. 


Hart Cotton Mills, tnc. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


WANTED POSITION—Middle aged man, 
well experienced as overseer of carding, 
wants to make change. Can furnish 
rood references of good mill men as to 
character and ability. W. G., care Tex- 
tiie Bulletin. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


s. 
1161 


P. O. Box Tel. 3900-2481 
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Cotton Steps Out 
In New Guises 


The Cotton-Textile Institute is au- 
thority for the statement that emerg- 
ing from the merry fashion mix-up of 
the past few years are many weaves 
of cottons that are seldom recognized 
for their original purposes. For ex- 
ample, there is the new waffle weave 


coating. Actually, it is from the same > 


looms and with slight variations from 
the counterpane” bedspreads that 
set apart the ‘ ‘spare room” of earlier 
generations. Now it’s being worn by 


gay young things for flinging over 


their shirt-’n’-shorts costumes or oth- 
er modern sports attire. 


Then again the draperies and cur- 
tains that are high-style today reveal 
on close inspection that frequently 
they are of the same material as 
found in the smartest dresses. Dec- 
orators are going to the piece goods 
department and choosing dress fab- 
rics to make their very smartest hang- 
ings. Have you seen the new cotton 
homespuns that are used for over- 
draperies in modern rooms? Dyed to 
rich shades, or in the natural color, 
they are highly effective. 
rooms of a simpler type, the organ- 
dies, dimities, voiles, seersuckers and 
ginghams are finding favor. The new 
wale piques and boucles have stepped 
over the border line from wearables 
to drapables, and are smartly sophis- 
ticated. So to turn the tables, some 
clever women are reversing the proc- 
ess and adopting chintz for dress pur- 
poses. 

Seersucker has a fascinating ‘‘case 
history” all its own. First in sum- 
mer bedspreads, then in men’s suits, 
next for women’s underwear, now in 
all types of feminine apparel and ac- 
cessories, and finally it makes its de- 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
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but this spring in novelty luncheon 
sets that are quite captivating. 


Whether milady chooses the nov- 
elty cottons for use in new ways—or 
selects the classic cottons for conven- 
tional uses, it is none the less true 
that cottons are sought this spring as 
never before in all their delightful 
textures and patterns. 


Discuss Warp Sizing 
Of Cotton, Rayon Yarn 


The sizing of cotton and rayon 
warps will be discussed at a confer- 
ence to be held by United States In- 
stitute for Textile Research, Inc., at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Friday, May 11th, starting at 
10 a.m. This is the second of a se- 
ries of open conferences designed by 
United States Institute to survey im- | 
portant textile problems suggested for 
scientific research, and, through dis- 
cussion by authorities on the subject, 
to determine what the problem is and 
what needs to be done to solve it. | 


The first of these conferences was 
held at the Hotel Commodore March 
24th, when the subject of fabric wear 
resistance and wear testing was dis- 
cussed by some seventy authorities, 
the result of which is a study of cor- 
relation of service wear and machine 
testing that is being conducted at the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
under the direction of Dr. H. F. 
Schiefer. 


The sizing of warps as well as the 
sizing of finished goods is mainly a 
problem of colloid chemistry, but 
thus far little has been done to apply 
in textile sizing the voluminous new 
knowledge of that branch of chemis- 
try. This is the phase of the subject 
on which the conference will endeavor 
to concenarte, and it is hoped that 
the survey of warp sizing may lead to 
the broader subject of finished goods 
sizing. 

Some idea of the lack of standard- 
ized practice in warp sizing may be 
gained from the following statement 
of the chairman of a group meeting 
on the subject held by the National 
Association of Cotton. Manufactur- 
ers: “* will gamble that there are no 
two dressers in this room that have 
the same size formula, that use the 
same materials, or do the job the 
same way. If the Textile Foundation 
wants a real problem to solve, here is 
one.” 

The conference is open to all who 
are interested in the subject, and pro- 
gram and reservation for luncheon 


/ may be obtained by addressing C. H., 


Clark, secretary, U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research, Inc., 65 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


TWISTER 


Auto-lubricated Ring establishes 


new record on ply yarns 


Production gains of as high as 35% are reported by 
cotton mills using DIAMOND FINISH Auto-lubricated 
Rings, made under the Eadie patents. Thread mills find 
it easy to step up production 200 per spindle hour and 
get a larger package as well. Incidental gains are greater 
uniformity of twist, longer life of travelers, lessened 
cost of lubricant. 


One reason for this record-establishing efficiency is that 
these rings are automatically lubricated ALL AROUND 


the circumference with an oil of ideal viscosity. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and iv ister Rings since 1873 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GranaM CLARK | 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commassion 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
| By Tuomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon weaving and — Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
| By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wa. C. Donson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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This new achievement by Wakham Engineers Steel 
means still greater efficiency and more savings rust. 
for you every year. It is more than an ordinary re- 
settable counter—a fair recorder. When reset to zero 
it does not cause the weaver to lose any accumulation Alemite 
of production not ordinarily shown on the counter dial. 
The wheel in red reads in hundreds of picks and is not 
reset with the remaining four wheels. Thus the weaver 


shielded by the cover, unshielded or omitted, entirely 
a matter of choice. — 


WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MAss 


Increase Efficiency with | 


WALTHAM 


PICKOMETERS 
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_A New Improvement Over 


Ordinary Pick Counters 


parts, cadmium plated, protects. against 
Drive shaft is in one piece. Worm housing 
is of high grade die cast metal, an excellent bearing, 
and furnished in a protective coating of copper plate. 
push type fitting on upper half of housing. 
Anchored by means of 59” steel rod which allows hous- 
ing to float freely. 


‘a ft 1000 for This new Waltham Pickometer is sold complete. 

ToC yn up pix drive rods, brackets, anchor rods, nuts, bolts, lock 

le Would not nave veen paid When Operating Washers and all other necessary metal furnished at no 
with ordinary resettable counters. This red wheel , 


extra charge. 
is optional at no extra charge. It may be s 


Waltham Pickometers are unconditionally guar- 
anteed against defects in workmanship and mate- 


The resetting key can only be removed when ule: the 80 year Waltham reputation is a guarantee 

counter is in zero position. The drive gear on of their accuracy. 

side or.on both sides when in neutral. is locked Write to either our Sales Agent or to:-us for full 
against creeping. q. information. 


Southern Sales Agent: Manufacturers of Precise , Northern Sales Agent: 


TERRELL MACHINE CO. = /"struments for 80 Years. J. S. FALLOW & CO., 


CHARLOTTE, 279 UNION ST., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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